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HOUSEHOLD ARTS FOR EVERY 


CHILD 


HERE were four of us boys, before 

the girls began to arrive, and we 
were required to spend two-thirds of ev- 
ery Saturday, in turn, helping Mother. 
One of us became famous in the family 
for his Saturday dinners and suppers, 
another for his needlework, a third for 
his skill in sweeping and dusting, and 
the fourth, now a banker and alderman, 
for his ability to turn out week after 
week uniformly excellent white bread 
While undoubtedly we enjoy 
days more in the retrospect than we did 
in their unreflected immediacy, 
never objected seriously to the program, 
partly because we all knew it would do 
no good if we did, and partly because 
we all liked Mother. She was good 
company. Her radiant optimism, her 
knack for quoting poetry, to fit every 
occasion, and her practical efficiency 
in making things come to pass on time, 
were a perpetual wonderment and spur 
She was our teacher in the 
Household Arts. We all learned the 
fundamental operations. Away from 
home afterwards, as lonely art student 
and young teacher in strange and home- 
sickening boarding houses, maybe I 
wasn’t thankful to be able to sweep and 
dust, to wash and iron and cook, upon 
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occasion, to sew on buttons, to darn, 
But perhaps my keenest 
satisfaction came from my ability to 
make a bed. 


and to mend. 


The boarding-house ma- 
donnas are not, as a rule, highly skilled 
in that gentle art. 

In view of my personal experiences | 
have often wondered why the advocates 
of Domestic Science are not more strong- 
ly co-educational. What 
the goose seems to me worthy to be 
sauce for the gander,—certainly during 
the gosling stage. Every boy should 
know how to sew, just as every girl 
should know how to whittle. Every 
boy should know how to cook, just as 
every girl should know how to swim. 
Skill in the elemental arts is a form of 
what Henderson calls human wealth. 
All should participate. 


is sauce for 


THE BOYS MAY EXCEL 


In these days when it is not considered 
mannish for women to follow profes- 
sions long practised exclusively by men, 
it should not be considered effeminate 
for men to know something about the 
useful arts of domestic life. It is well 
to remember that the most famous 
cooks and dressmakers have been and 
are today not women but men. In 
our best primary schools the finest 
sewing is often turned out by a boy, 
and the finest cardboard construction 
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In the earlier 
years inherited tendencies so lately 
acquired as those derived from the sex- 
differentiated occupations of the Vic- 


or knife work by a girl. 


torian era, lie dormant! Below the 
sixth grade, boys and girls should be 
treated about alike. 


ALL MAY EXULT 


As I recall my Mother’s instructions 
in sewing, whether in hemming sails 
for my boats, working buttonholes for 
my belts, or putting leather covers upon 
my yarn balls, she was forever urging 
me to make my stitches “even,” “all 
alike,’”’ “pretty to look at.” I never 
heard her speak of sewing for strength, 
except in sewing on buttons, and even 
then she wanted to see “a pretty little 
flower of thread” blooming above the 
four holes. Referring to industrial ed- 
ucation, in one of his books,' Dr. Stan- 
ley Hall says: “In a very few depart- 
ments and places this training has felt 
the influence of the arts and crafts move- 
ment and has been faintly touched with 
the inspiration of beauty.” Why not 
in all departments everywhere? Sim- 
ply because teachers themselves have 
not responded to beauty. Children 
might have that inspiration from the 
first. When Domestic Science becomes 
Domestic Art they will love it more and 
learn it better. No motive has yet 
been discovered. that will hold more 
children to a higher level of effort for 
a longer time than that of useful beauty. 
They seem to recognize intuitively that 
“among various sorts of good,” as 
Vernon Lee says, “one of the best is 
beauty.”’ And keen-eyed teachers are 
beginning to see that even in school 
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Its Education, Regimen, and Hygiene (Chapter ITT) 





work Beauty never comes alone. As 
Emerson put it.in his ode to her: 


All that’s good and great with thee 
Works in close conspiracy. 


We went through the needle’s eye, 
so to speak, into the pleasant fields of 
literature. We came to know Words- 
worth through acquaintance with the 
little girl of Goodrich Castle who said: 


“My stockings there I often knit 
My kerchief there I hem.” 


The weary shirt maker introduced us 


to Thomas Hood. Through the “rent 
the envious Casca made” we found 
our way to Master Shakespeare! But 


in those days we loved “Lucy” best. 
Where Mother found her I never knew; 
but I do know that my memory of her 
is still perfect, and that after forty years 
I love Lucy just as much as ever. Al- 
low me, for the sake of the children, to 
introduce to you my childhood’s dear 
friend. 


GOOD LITTLE LUCY 


A fair little girl sat under a tree 

Sewing as long as her eyes could see; 

Then smoothed her work and folded it right, 
And said, “‘ Dear work, good night, good night.” 


Such a number of rooks came over her head 
Crying caw, caw, on their way to bed, 

She said as she watched their curious flight, 
“Little black things, good night, good night.” 


The horses neighed and the oxen lowed, 

The sheep's bleat, bleat, came over the road, 
All seeming to say with a quiet delight, 

“ Dear little girl, good night, good night. 


She did not say to the sun “ good night,” 
Though she saw him there like a ball of light; 
For she knew that he had God's time to keep 


All over the world and never could sleep. 


The tall pink foxglove bowed its head, 
The violets courtesied and went to bed; 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair 
And said on her knees her evening prayer. 
By G. Stanley Hall. D. Appleton & Co. 
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And while on her pillow she softly lay 

She knew nothing more till again it was day, 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

“Good morning, good morning, our work has begun.” 

And with Lucy we cheerfully began 
another bit of work, exulting in our 
fellowship with all the busy universe. 
That anonymous jingle did for me as 
a child what Carlyle’s gospel of work 
in his Past and Present did for me as a 
man. Oh, it does make a difference 
whether you plod along, child or man, 
a lonely, hopeless way, or are conscious 
of the immortal company, and find 
therein inspiring friends. 


THE MANUAL ARTS AS 
EDUCATION 


A LIBERAL 


Therefore, O teacher of the manual 
arts, for fear you will never read it un- 
less it be placed before you now, I shall 
reprint here a message from a book 
already quoted, written by our ped- 
agogical Carlyle, G. Stanley Hall: 


This brings us to the arts and crafts move- 
ment, originating with Carlyle’s gospel of work 
and Ruskin’s medievalism, developed by Wil- 
liam Morris and his disciples at the Red House, 
checked awhile by the ridicule of the comic 
opera “Patience,”’ and lately revived in some 
of its features by Cobden-Sanderson, and of 
late to some extent in various centers in this 
country. Its ideal was to restore the day of 
the seven ancient guilds and of Hans Sachs, 
the poet cobbler, when conscience and beauty 
inspired work, and the hand did what machines 
only imitate and vulgarize. In the past, which 
this school of motor culture harks back to, 
work, for which our degenerate age lacks even 
respect, was indeed praise. Refined men and 
women have remembered these early days, 
when their race was in its prime, as a lost 
paradise which they would regain by designing 
ind even weaving tapestries and muslins; 
experimenting in vats with dyes to rival 
'yrian purple; printing and binding by hand 


*To the greater glory of man. 
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books that surpass the best of the Aldines and 
Elzevirs; carving in old oak; hammering brass; 
forging locks, irons, and candlesticks; becoming 
artists in burned wood and leather; seeking old 
effects of simplicity and solidity in furniture 
and decoration, as well as in architecture, 
stained glass, and to same extent in dress and 
manners; and all this toil and moil was ad 
majorem gloriam hominis*® in a new socialistic 
state, where the artist, and even the artisan, 
should take his rightful place above the man 
who merely knows. The day of the mere pro- 
fessor, who deals in knowledge, is gone; and 
the day of the doer, who creates, has come. 
The brain and the hand, tco long divorced and 
each weak and mean without the other; use 
and beauty, each alone vuigar; letters and 
labor, each soulless without the other, are 
henceforth to be one and inseparable; and this 
union will lift man to a higher level. The 
workman in his apron and paper hat, inspired 
by the new socialism and the old spirit of chiv- 
alry as revived by Scott, revering Wagner’s 
revival of the old Deutchenthum that was to 
conquer Christenthum, or Tennyson’s Arthuri- 
an cycle—this was its ideal; even as the Jews 
rekindled their loyalty to the ancient traditions 
of their race and made their Bible under Ezra; 
as we begin to revere the day of the farmer- 
citizen, who made our institutions, or as some 
of us would revive his vanishing industrial life 
for the red man. 

Although this movement was by older men 
and women and had in it something of the long- 
ing regret of senescence for days that are no 
more, it shows us the glory which invests racial 
adolescence when it is recalled in maturity, 
the time when the soul can best appreciate the 
value of its creations and its possibilities, and 
really lives again in its glamour and finds in 
it its greatest inspiration. Hence it has its 
lessons for us here. A touch, but not too much 
of it, should be felt in all manual education, 
which is just as capable of idealism as literary 
education. This gives soul, interest, content, 
beauty, taste. We have here the pregnant 
suggestion of a psychological quarry of motives 
and spirit opened and ready to be worked. 
Thus the best forces from the past should be 
turned on to shape and re-enforce the best 
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are so largely dependent upon color 


dominant note in this new art 
\ STIMULATING EXHIBITION _ lear, without gradation—color of hig 
intensity, in flat tones boldly contrast 
Nowhere in the world just now ing with one another. The seco 
there more lusty activity in applied art notable element is what might be terme 
art in the production of things for a high-handed naturalism. The artist 
daily use,—than in Germany and Aus- pounce upon naturé she is indispen- 
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iwkling,” “stunning!” It is said 
it the But 


e is the violent put into permanent 


violent isn’t lasting. 
m! How long might a lover of beau- 
that serene ascension from the true 


able to live with some of 


») 


l rood he 


robust art It is like the pictures 


Sorolla, thrillingly brilliant, om- 


wotently effective, In exhibitions. 


jut in one’s own home, a persistent 


tor, day after day—ah, | wonder if 


it is not another matter. 


But such an exhibition is immensely 


mulating. One’s standard of excel- 
ce is never quite the same afterwards. 
One demands a little more vigor, a little 
ore originality, a little more splendor 
olor in everything. But most of all, 

ne demands better technique. Every- 
ng in an exhibition of German art Is 
yughly well done. The nature of the 
iterial is always respected and utilized ; 
drawing is intelligent and firm; noth- 


While we 


thetie ideal, 


g is slighted or left to chance 
it escape the higher e 
is not allow ourselves to forget the 
eher technical ideal so fore ibly present- 


by this modern Austro-German art 


THE INSERTS 


(he Thistle, a prize drawing from 


\merican Crayon Company’s In- 
instructive 


estigation (‘ontest, Is an 


rawing It looks ‘“‘thistlev,”’ to use a 


d’s word;:'it gives the character of 
It’s color ls 
head, 


is as a child ought to be expected to 


e thing. true to nature, 


specially in the and as harmo- 


ike it The lines of growth and the 
roportions of parts appear to be truth- 
The the 


clearly but 


lly recorded. anatomy of 


istle Is not very defined, 
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think of the age of the little artist! 
The drawing is well placed within th 
area of the sheet. It’s a plain unvar 
nished tale about a common weed, but 
it has the basal excellencies that teac! 
ers and pupils alike should aim to secur 


The 


by courtesy ol thie 


“Butterfly Pattern,”’ reproduced 
Binney & Smit! 
Company, illustrates first an article of 
faith 


lived up to, 


often protessed but not alwavs 


namely, a design is 


than 


SOTLE 
thing 


The 


more 


picture repeated 


dancing lines of this decoration 


recalling the movement of wavelets 
under a fresh breeze, or of a flock of 
butterflies above a flower bed, are thi 
important elements The actual form 


of the butterfly has been manipulated 


at will to secure this sprightly pattern 
The harmony of color is monochromati 
Two tones from the seale in which the 


the 


tone of paper upon which it was 
originally drawn was found to be, have 
been selected for use with it; the thre 


tones presenting pleasing intervals in 


value and chroma or intensity. This 


design illustrates the shortest and safest 


road to a harmonious color effect 
a colored pape r, a tone lghnte! and i 


tone darker. 
The 


interior of 


Wistaria Chamber presents an 
refreshing coolness Phe 


touches of warm color save it from being 


cold. It isa chamber such as one would 
enjoy in a summer home It is a roon 
to enjoy occasionally and alone It 


color is too soothing for a living room 


and too trying to the average complex- 
ion to be a kindly background for one 

friends or one’s self! \s a scheme for a 
bedroom, a retreat into which one might 


go for rest at the end of a long, hard, hot 


day, it is both inviting and promising 
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ery new problem or stitch should Aho" x 6 No. 7 needle. No. 70 whit 
' hreac Suitable 1 rial for filling 
ustrated on the blackboard and thread, Suitable 1 ale —s 
Directior Work a ile design on the 
v “us a class lesson. 
: canvas Place one piece I islin on each 
( following course has been thor- : , . 
side of canvas Ba both lor ‘ nd 
( L\ tested in our CIty schools and has one end with uneve ting Stiteh ju 
ed satisfactory below basting Purt on 
. right side. Stuff. Ba ! b . 
d rHIRD GRADE 
. ing, turning I ecige 
| { M il Duster 
: SEWING Bat 
( Duster Bag Crocheted Cap or Jacket 
Lda ‘ Vie lé st ‘ v vy {) 
| hie following order ot procedure has x 10 No s N () é 
n found worth following: thread. White eZ 
K D Pru eag 
‘ Mat ) g edg 9 
( (ern titcl inva 6 lengt] . 
‘ ( Crewel needle No. 1 or 2 D. M.¢ . ' 
ve sand 5 here the ede 
) ) Use embroicde cotton hat o ’ 
=! te h eolor } ony ()vercast the | 
{ yy vi ! ne Ne tTOI Pla e two = , 
the f ornare hes inside, using » Fi ode 
th I riat wing eve nd unevel of hes ° " 
g give satisf ry results 
iS ss , ip ra ! { 
he { Duster Ba ean wher y , 
Cros I 12 x IZ cure! hre P 
1 
n D. M.C. No.3. Crewel needle No. 1 or 2 alt Cenene i h fi 
ste Blanket s h edge with brown edge he 
green D. M. C. if crear jlored canvas Cut a pie g cotton six 
ne! ! Fold ording to illustration and irds long | i { » g 
( th the D. M. ¢ uke the end , th ; 
uDI ! y 
I . 
b} evenly betwee he ’ DDO 
pie 
1 J W hits heen ‘ t a 27 directions until the r he th ‘ 
ie 18’x 18”. No. 5 D. M. C. Crewel of the cotton. Take bi he 
one eedle No. 1 or 2 in one hand ind g the cor } yg 
one ” Purr : h } | baste loosely toward the or. I the gers 
t} is Cross-stitch with D. M. ¢ any lightly down th ‘ engt! ! 
lesired shade forms the desire ( i 
oul 
—_ OR JACKET and knot the end 
rsel 
| al Germantown vari Crochet Run two cords gh the i 
ape needle. inch opening on eithe ide of the her 
nrections:—Make doll-size or child size in carrying each cord entire round the bag 
F the mplest possible style. and bringing it out ere it { 
Test and see the bag draws up easil 
x ll a) TT ( > ) : 
RTH ‘RADI then tic each cord in a double knot illow- 
is Pin Cushion Sun Bonnet ing one or one and one-half inches in- 
“ ng Bag Pin-Ball o1 Needle Case twist at the ends 
Cross-sTITCH Pin CusHIon. Sun Bonnet. 
 aterial Cross-stitch canvas 4! x 61," Material Plain or very fine checked ging 
Colored D. M. C. No. 5. Crewel needle, ham Whit thread N« 70 Needle 
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cost there is no limit Gingham, 


and muslin, linen, silk and satin; tl 


is no material that we cannot use 
sample bit that is not valuable | 
the holiday season beautiful gifts 1 

be made; at all times laundry and shop- 
ping bags, shoe or rubber bags, darning 
and school bags wie hee cle a ih the ay 
age home. The variety 1s limited o 
by the ability of the teacher to Instr 


and the pupil to furnish the materials 


lo illustrate French seams, fel 


seam Casings fine hemming Da 
stitch, combination stitch, simpl . 
tistic designs, proper color comb) 
tions and the foundation stitches 
embroidery there 1s no more satis! 
tory medium than bags rhe cow 
given tor the third and tourth grade 
llustrated the beginning of this series 
that given for the hit ind sixth grades 
shows the eradua development | 
the school furnishes the materials 1 
irticies Ol necess must Ty Sn 


Dut. almost always, the majority ol 





pupils are delghted to provide t! 
needed materials: more variet n 
then be allowed and a greater degree 
nteres \\ ( iroused wMong 1 
students 

In the fifth grade new problems 
ntroduced and « Ol should 
v en S i Class ( on Here Col 
French and telled seams patch 
darning and sewing on of tape. Orn 
mental stitches such as featherstit 
hould — be introduced and advance 
work done In cross-stite! The articles 
made must be small but such as ar 
ol practical Value to the pupil | 


different sections of the same city Val 
ations will need to be made to meet t! 


needs ol certain schools. Among tl! 
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foreign population a number of 


children will be old for their grad 


these should be advanced more rapidly) 


and early given simple garment making 
Che 


great value and much 


sequence ol mending lessons Is ol 


will need to 





time 





pe given to this 


1 } 


In connection with the regular sew- 


ing lessons a simple, graded course in 


textiles may be riven. \ foundation 


was laid in the fourth grade; in the fifth 


the girls are eager to learn about needles, 


thread, thimbles and the various ma- 


using such as gingham, 


\ little may 


terials tl ey are 


canvas, calico and linen. 


} 


fe given concerning their manufacture 
cost, width, wearing and washing pro- 


perties. Simple , practical laundry 


courses work in satisfactorily her 


grade the textile 


the 


During the sixth 


work will still follow articles being 
made and can always be readily adapt d 
the 


} 


to the mental 


The 


powel of pupils 


whole work must be informal and 


developm«¢ nt 


row naturally with the 


iy 
of the lessons 
The following course has been given 


successfully in our schools. 


FIFTH GRADI 


Cwine Bag Wool und «6S g 
Doily Darning 
Laundry Bag Sewing Apr 


SIXTH GRADE 


Dresses 


Corset Covers 


Cooking Apron Simpl 
Housework Aprons 
Table 


tunners Princess Slips 


Underskirts 


. . -— 
Supplementary work for both grades. 


Aprons, doilies, opera bags, work bags, shoe 
collars, handkerchiefs 


bags, shopping bags, 


sofa pillows 


vy l » Sq 3 
! 6 in. b { in white lat } 
' 

( I ‘ iting flannel or 
otton « | No. 60 white hread: N m4 

needle: lar ‘ lar 1] 

i larg wel « larning needle 

dD ? Cut iper pattern 5 


V ateria Ginghar 


D 


ast \ n ine I basting ist below 
the lower edge of cloth, keeping the 
longer stitch next to vou Fold the up- 
per edge over in i 1 crease firmly 
taste l¢ il fror top, keeping the short 
stitches next to vu (on side where raw 
ige comes lurn goods so that raw 
edge is undert I 1 stitch just below 

















































on securely eful Stre h cal ; 
r gingham ur er square B 
me square of the ng flannel upon 
wrong side of each piece of calico. Fold 
the (iit over ill I | b te lo 
In e corner place tape r loop and 
to position. Place wrong sides of cal 
wether and baste lose » ¢ iges | 
the center and tie with the darning . 
ton, using four strands. Repeat half w 


ind each corner 


1 20 in. by 10 in No 
thre “1; No. & needle l 6 yds 


white 


70 white 


narrow tape 


rections:—Sew ends of strip together wit! 


To make a felled .seam 
Give each pupil two pieces of cloth, each 


1] 
felled seam 


wwout three in » in fold one prece 
of cloth over 14 in.; crease firmly; press 
per place edge of second piece upol 


line and pin firmly in 


plac 


threads 


basting 


f too wide Upen the 
seam: turn to right side press seam pe! 
fectly flat with thumb and finger; baste 


basting 
Ches 


seam of uni- 


close to edge of seam with even 


wrong side and hem fine. 


Turn or 
directions will give a narrow 
form width On one side make a one and 
hem, on the other side a one- 
Place a 


down 


one-half in 
half 


stitches 


inch hem row of running 


one inch from the top of 


W ide hem: make tour eyel ts, two opposite 





the seam, two close to the seam, one on 
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Caving is uWaYsS popular tha =~ Works 


beautifully for runners and towel | 









signs made in the drawing giv naivid 






touches to Dag table overs nad 
pillows \ bit of colored embroidery 
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wholly unr 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH ¢ ADE WO! 


When we consider s ng in the up; 
i 
grammar grades mewhat hit 
Lifhi t problem contronts | 
DUpLIS Must have training Dot na 
ind machine VO their skill n t 
} wading o mnatel! | l | ! | eC mat 
‘ vari oT ~ ’ ] T ‘ ‘ ‘ ) ‘ | Tive 
ipprec tWion of rite il eaut 
naterlats ind «ie vl a | ( i 
ited; the hnowiedge « trie nan 
probl 1 bein t thed mu 
strengthened i! ( ( Vi 
must be eqducationa How . ail Ure 
different phases ol thre one subject 


Domestic Art pe combined and unthe 


in the short time that may be given 
this study’? The first essential is 
thoroughly competent teacher. I 

needed in all the work but it is esp 
cially necessary when the Viris na 


reached the age ol twelve or tourtee! 


and aré viewing all things with the erit 





ical eves of awake ning womanhood ' 
The next essential is that the cours ' 
re adapted to the needs of the immedi 
ate community and the third is that 
the work given combine articles for the 
personal need of the pupil herself and 
for the benefit of the family of whicl 
she should be a useful member. The 
modern training is all too likely t 
develop the selfish and individual na 


ture of the pupil to the detriment of 
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ed t social needs of both the child and upoh a stronger artistic basis. Phe 
ommunity. commercial patterns have not proved 


seginning with the seventh grade a_ satisfactory with us nor has it beer 





= tematic course may be given in the feasible in our schools for this grade t 
ry ! cing ol practical underwear and make their own designs: instead, we 
oO 1 h dresses. If no underwear has been have drawn from those made in the 
ided in the earlier grades a simple beginning class in the high school 
ticoat will be found a most satisfac- This has proved satisfactory in two 
article to begin with. Here will ways—it has shown the grade pup 
- e several seams for machine work what they will do farther on in thei 
Lippy tight and simple, yet giving the work and it has inspired the ninth g1 
Ini etition so necessary for mastery of to better work because only the be 
I’ { taking of good straight seams. The ones are taken for use In the city schools 
nal em of the ruffle will give the be- The illustrations given in this art 
1 U ginning of simple costume design, which were all designed by pupils in the f 
iking vever. will not be dignified with that half of the ninth vear. 
the ( When possible, let the pupils The best article for the beginning 
by ike their own ruffles from fine long the eighth grade is a kimono nightgown 
cult th, finishing the hem with feather- Here we have the long curving seams 
Lhe tit ng or some other form of simple for machin practice the finish ol 
mu unentation. curving neck and a splendid opportun 
Wo! \ wash dress for a small child will ty to apply our design in a most effe 
these vy work logically mto the course. tive manner. The final article in tl} 
ect ~eleet one with set-in sleeves and a skirt course should be a was! dress tor eact 
ni fie | waist joined with a belt; gingham pupil; the pattern might be uniforn 
en 1 pereale will prove the most satis- and each one varied in decoration 
Is tory material and, for purposes of finish, or two different styles might be 
L’} imentation, the plain gingham will selected and then various adaptations 
espt the most desirable. Insist upon a made More than two should not be 
havi ple pattern and finish the neck and attempted. 
rtee! es with a touch of hand work using Articles such as the middy blous 
crit f simple, effective stitch and D. M. bloomers, drawers Klmonos, dressing 
d ; embroidery cotton in a contrasting sacks and aprons may be added accord- 
ourse J i ing to the needs of the pupils and the 
medi h every article made, the idea of amount of time allowed for the work 
that gical development from what has Sofa pillows, that give an unrivalled 
mr the n given already should be borne in’ opportunity to teach what is really 
f and id and hand work should be com- fitting and beautiful in contrast wit! 
whicl ed with machine work. the awful specimens on sale in many 
The Che eighth grade pupils will be able — places, tabie runners, embroidered guest 
ly te to work out simple embroidery designs towels, collars of the prevailing stvl 
il na- 1, by so doing, their interest will be corset covers, baby dresses and artisti 
nt ol reased and the work will be placed center pieces may be selected from to 
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GRADES 








ag 
ad 


wi rk 


he 


the litional hand 


the 


( ne 


in courst Chere must a 


tinuous line of thought running through 


the entire course Continued knowl- 
edge in textiles should be given in an 
informal way from a carefully thought 


out plan made by the teacher at the 


beginning of the work. Some time 
must be given to the discussion of dress 
repairing and, where continuation work 
may be given, a course in simple milli- 
nery will be found most valuable. Girls 


in the eighth grade are vitallv interested 


ded 


Ccon- 








; 
t 


in the question of hats are 





of learning how to make all of their ov 





















nats satisfactorily. [wo lessons | 
week of an hour and one half each W 


them fair 


give a working knowledg 
All of the work given in this outliy 

has been based upon the conditions 

existing in this city where a large pro- 


portion of our girls go on into the high 


schools put a larger proportion are 


obliged to leave schoo At ie end of the 


trained to be 
that 


eighth grade and must be 


as efhicient as possible DY 


time. 





Chet iter agricu irt ol y the 1 
ud of human arts wea y he art of q ens, honored 
of all noble Heaths vome! the pers i their virg 
goddess—honored of all Hebrew ne by the word of 
their wisest king She layeth her hands to the spindle, 
ind her hands hold the di he stretcheth out her hand 
0 the poor She is not 1 the snow for her house- 
hold, for all her household hed with searle Ss! 
iketh herself co g r he lothing is 
purple She n etl ! d selleth I 
eth g he 1 What have we 
hese thousa th this bright 
{ maid ( I ol s thousand rl 
g 1 | 1 to weave? Migl 
t purp th estr | 
I h swe colours fror h 
\\ nat f Our finger ure ) ‘ 
) g me poor é g 1 
We se ) ul O rk for u ind choke | 
with fire u yur | g-wheels i 
/ t} Are the reets of the capi 
Kurope foul with tl i€ ot cast louts and rotten rags 
Is not the beauty « yur sweet children left in wretched- 
ss of disgrace, wh vith better honour, nature clothes 
ne prood ol he | S$ nest ind the suc kling of the 


Ru 
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_ progres- 
sive days are 
bringing to us all a 
variety of conven- 
iences and pleasures 
which add a_ rosy 
hue to our daily life, 
and offer some com- 
pensation for its end- 


less strain. 


ta Meredith 


None share more largely in these 


benefits than the public school children, 
ind teachers are fully realizing how 


ich broader and more useful an edu- 


ition is being offered today than ten 
ears ago. No one can resist entering 
eartily into the children’s Joy over 
ich of these practical innovations, and 
specially into the experiences of the 


when she has entered upon her 
il term of either a grammar or a high 
hool. She feels already, in anticipa- 
n, the thrill of wearing her graduation 


lress, with all the wonderful times it 


eans when she will stand, in joy not 


nmixed with fear, looking forward to 


ings new and strange. 

Che dress is a necessary part of this 
ntful day. It must stand as an ideal 
w, and ever remain a fond memory, 
that much careful study must enter 
to its planning, to forestall any bitter 
sappointment at the last hour. 

The greatest hindrance to this ideal 


raduation dress, is found in a certain 


ss of mothers, who retain the silly 
ea that the loveliness of a sweet young 
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Make a Graduation Dress 
By Marietta Meredith 


Passaic 


Nid 


girl is emphasized by a fancy dress of 
extreme style, which is most unsuitable 
to the age of the girl, and the demo- 
cratic spirit of the public school. They 
do not realize that such a costume 
greatly lessens girlish attractiveness 

It is an easy matter to make a class 
of girls understand that in simplicity 
and neatness lies their greatest charm. 
I never hesitate to tell them that Time, 
as it adds to our burdens, steals our 
freshness and enthusiasm, and often 
we must resort to more elaborate cloth- 
ing to make up this loss, but that the 
strongest attractive force in the world 
is Youth, for which a good synonym 
is Naturalness, and that simple be- 
comingness of clothes adds strength 
to personality and brings out the real 
beauty of Youth. 

So much done, the girls are ready to 
study the question seriously and plan 
happily with their teacher. As for 
the mother who disagrees she must be 
as tactfully persuaded as possible, to 
co-operate. 

All the design work of the school has 
been helping wonderfully to this end, 
and the first thing to be done is to see 
what references can be made to previous 
work, applicable to the dress, for in- 
stance: 

(1) Vertical lines emphasize length, 
and horizontal lines width. 

2) The Greek law for spacing, will 
settle many questions that arise. 

(3) Harmony of line and spacing. 
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is should study I 





} Harmony ff texture, materials Kiven the small gir 






» be used many tucks, ete., they should have 







In dealing with a large number, it is__ if inclined to be stout, the tucking ab 
generally found advisable to buy the the hem might be omitted and the 
material for all the dresses alike n sertion used In an up and down desig 





viduality preserved by the selection Figures II and II] 


we or en rower ind the st e ol \ \ neck will iilWAVS add to 1 






’ nese iresses prove IMNeN newht while | ong-necked gill 

















icome a round lare-shaped ne 
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; ‘ ] . . . 
\ | res nm her dress he stout 


I i bs 






















lane 


the shoulder, which Can be used Io! ise it as a foundation (Over this 8s! 
tucks or platlt s preferable. may slip a dainty bolero Fig. \ ( 
Chet Vays girls in the : vhicl he has set man fine stitche 
.) ire ratnel <! iil ina il iture aging it with ice Slight lied Bar 
ind Lo eep thelr dresses ( VITUS! It this sne may piace a TOW OF Ilse rtlo 
the skirt should be cut a little Tuller and his design can have a drop shoulde 
owance made in the length tor a group f she wishes, cut with a flare and trin 
yf tucks, while insertion might be placed ming like that on the edge of the bole 
ibove or between the tucks On the skirt, two wide tucks near tl 
If there e no restrictions that re knee will be effective, or a couple 
quire a the g sto have the same ma quaint old-fashioned ruffles of lace 
terial, some of the smaller girls may uss suitable width, or of the materia 


deep embroidered flouncing, wide e Fig. VII This girl may like the ide 


nough to make the skirt, with a very ol a separate tunic and bodice, attachec 
small amount for the waist, which can to a belt, to be worn over the slij 
be used in several attractive ways Fig. VI. This bodice and tunic ma 
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A GRADUATION DRESS 








] " 
r lace and eaging, or 


deep Lac its soft and dainty 


appearance will win any girl’s admira- 
tion. 
the hol ros, tunics 


In cutting 


hodice S piece, modifie itions of the s] 


and size, must be n 


carried out nice 


Insertion across t] 
done putting th 
in befor under arm seam 


Here also 


in nicely 


sewing up tne 
A plain la 


with 


e yoke would work 
rrou f fine up and 
down tucks, run i bodice 
part of the waist jon he yoke. 

[Il mig! 
under s \ of a 
All-over 
would make a nice change if used for 


VII and the 


bolero mignt be extended TO reac} the 


the shoulde 


Figure 


cape and wide lace 


or embroidery. embroidery 


Fig. 


tne bolero in this 


waist, and be continued 


pieces in front and back (Fig 


The extension might also mak« 
LO he 


at the 


iesirable 


finished in 


some 
bottom 

The finishing of slee 
determined 


One more delightf 


und here each 


Can she 
lous One, ¢ 
insertion, « 
d how Or! 


e plainer 


vy shouldn’t she be proud whet 


the final day comes, and rejoice in we 


her dainty and 


Ing 


Hasn’t she succeeded where 
fail? We should hye pl! 


her and send her out 


women 
W ith all 


couragement she has merited, 


Will help her to follow the line 


licitvy, when tantalizing fashion ma 


its strong appeal, and the 


wi rid Ccoaxes hard. 


becoming dres 


glitter of tl 

















Designing a City 


Des 
By 
OUPETVLSO 


of D au 


loyalty, devotion, 


priesedrinne 
center in a flag as a symbol as it 
ild not in the nature of things, center 
To the the 


or, the citizen, it is a precious mem- 


inything else. soldier, 


of the past, an inspiration in the 


sent, and a call to duty and high 


ls for the future. The very sight of 
irouses heroism and noble thoughts. 
love of that 


Every nation has 


Patriotism is a which 
mey cannot buy. 
marks 
life of the State, the city, the home. 


When everything 


ind in a smaller measure it 


is valued as money, 


d there is no higher standard by 
hich to measure the life problems of a 
people, decadence has begun and down- 
is at hand. 
With the 


sense of patriotism for their home 


purpose of stimulating a 
vy, and a better knowledge of its his- 
y and present life, the Civie Club of 
Williamsport requested designs for a 
city flag from the public school children, 
some of which are shown in Plate I. 
Williamsport is located in the fertile 
valley of the West Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna River. It.occupies both banks 
of the river as Williamsport and South 
Williamsport from which spread fertile 
fields and sloping hills backed on either 
the foot-hills of the 
setting in 


side by mountains 
Its 
beauty is seldom equalled anywhere. 
Much 


\lleghenies. natural 


interest is manifested by its 


Much help came to us from the article 


1913, 
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on Color Symbolism by Mr 


Flag 


tena Frankeberger 


Williamspo t Pa 


people that the plans and growth of the 
city shall absorb and not destroy thi 
splendid gift of nature 

At the present time it is a quiet and 
prosperous manufacturing center but 
its settlement and growth were due to 
the wealth of timber on the mountain 
sides, with the Suquehanna River as an 
avenue of transportation. It is fre 
quently spoken of as The Lumber City. 
While lumbering is no longer a resource 
for the city, the mountains and the 
river must ever remain a vital part of 
the city life, and should enter into the 
affections of the people much as the 
Nile did in the life of the 


Egyptians. 


ancient 
Requirements were given that all 


designs should be such that the flag 


could be hand made. This confined the 
symbolism to shapes and colors and 


eliminated the pictorial. 


Color symbols 2 
White 


Urange 


purity. 
hearth-fire, hospitality, 
home. 

Green =fertility, fruitfulness, moun- 
tains, valley. 

Blue 
ted = heat, fire, valor 


Yellow 


truth, river. 


wisdom. 
Shape symbols: 

a shining light. 
the ideal, 


Star 
Circle perfection 


Bailey in the Scnoot Arts MaGazine for 











DESIGNING A CITY FLAG FRANKEBERG! 
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NKEBERGER DESIGNING A CITY 








perfectly bal- Mountains = lumber, fruitfulness, pro 


lateral triangle 
inced life, the ideal. tection. 

eld=the nation The best results are she in Plate | 
the State. No names are attached 


citv, moun- for the reason that they ‘re drawn 


stone to th signs 
the river, valle V, 
in contest. The designs 


protec- the hands of the Civie Clul 


lumber fruitfulness 


and adoption. 


Oh, sing! the swallows are in tune 
Forget the rain of yesterday ; 
\ few more suns will bring us June 


And this, ‘tis Chaucer’s month,—’tis May 


lis May! and you may be as merry 
And, oh! be as good—as you can 
White blossom will bring the red cherry 
And the dutiful child, the good man 

T. W. Pa 




















Native Material for School Basketry’ 


By Anna la Tourette Blauvelt 
Director of Manual Arts, North Arizona Training School, Flagstaff, Arizona 


HE arguments 

for and against 

the use of native ma- 

terials in school bas- 

ketry range them- 

selves around the 

idea of practicability. 
OBJECTIONS 

MANY 


THE DirFi- 


CULTIES. 


Anna la T. Blauvelt 


A. In Preparation. 
Gathering. 

2. Sorting. 

3. Drying. 

4. Storing. 

B. In Use. 


1 Requires dampening. 
> 


8 

9 
> 
>. 


Frequent joining. 
Litters room badly. 
II. Tuer Resvutts AR! 
A. Coiled work. 
1. Tedious. 


~- 
9 


MEDIOCRE. 


2. Few possibilities 
B. Woven. 
1. Experimental as yet. 
2. Rough. 
3. Of little use. 


POINTS IN FAVOR 

In GENERAL. 

1. The use of native materials and their 
collection bring child to source of supply. 

Supply is abundant, near, no expense. 

Outdoor interests are strengthened. 

Discriminative power cultivated in 
discerning. 

a. Characteristics of material. 

b. Proper condition for working. 

c. Most effective use. 
Opportunity for co-operation, espe- 

cially for larger boys. 

a. Collection and preparation of ma- 
terial; summer camps gather winter’s 
supply. 

EALING WITH OBJECTIONS. 

In Preparation. 

Gathering 
Cut only kinds desired. 
Cut only sizes desired. 
Class supply itself gathering by 
detachments. 

Two grown persons can gather 
enough in a day to supply a large 
class. 

Sorting. 
a. Minimize by careful gathering. 
b. Clean off where gathered. 


1 Native MATERIAL IN New ENGLAND AND Nortu CenrTrat STaTes 


Woop 
White ash, 
Canada. 
Black ash, Frazinus Nigra. 
Indian Splints. 
Hickory, Hicoria Orata, inner bark. 
Canada. Indian Splints. 
Twics AND BarRK 
Willow, Saliz cordata 
(Dodge.) 
Birch, sweet, Betula lenia 
Birch, paper, B. papyrifera 
Cedar. 
VINES 
Blackberry (gather when leaves are in bud). 
Bittersweet. 
Grape 


Frazinus Americana. New York and 
Indian Splints. 


New York and Canada 


New York and 


Turner); S. s cea, S. petiolaris 


Twigs 
Yellow, B. lutea, bark 


vine, wild and cultivated 


Honeysuckle, cultivated. 
Stems or STALks 
Dog Lily, plantain stems. Bronze. 
Everlasting, gray, August. 
Maidenhair, Adiantum Pedatum. Lustrous dark 
brown, July. 
Sensitive Fern, fruiting stalk, Onoclea sensibilis, Oc- 
tober, pink grays. 
Giant Chain 


dye these) 


Fern, Woodwardia spinulosa (Indians 
LEAVES 

Sweet Flag, Iris 

Cat-tail Flag, Typha 

Lemon Lily (cultivated). 

Ribbon Grass, (cultivated.) 

Corn Husks, Zea Mays, common field and red popcorn 

Root of Spruce (very long, prepare by boiling) white 
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c. Tie in bunches according to sizes 
while collecting. 
3. Drying. . 
Spread thinly on wire screens or any 
dry surface. 
Out of doors in shade, quickest. 
Indoors. 
Turn daily. 
One week or less usually sufficient 
for curing. 
Storing. 
a. Large amounts occupy small space. 
b. Tie in bundles. . 
c. Use to decorate class rooms. 
d. Hang or pack in store closets. 
In Use. 
Dampening. 
Previous to lesson. 
Roll in damp cloth over night; if 
very dry, lay in water over night, 
in morning lay in dry cloth till 
needed. 
Cups of water for worker, moisten 
fingers rather than material. Use 
as little as possible. 
Joining. 
Use longest material available. 
3. Litter. 
a. Clean, wholesome, varies with ma- 
terial. 
b. Removed easily. 
Ill. Resuwts. 
Satisfactory in woven baskets. 


Sea WeEEDs 
Eel Grass, Zostera marina. 
Devil's Apron, Laminaria. 
riety, not identified. 


Especially a brown va- 


RUSHES AND Sepcrs 


Bog or Soft Rush, mat rush of Japan, Juncus effusus. 
Everywhere wet ground in tufts. Gather July. 
Juncus possesses great possibilities. 

Baltic Rush, Juncus Balticus. Near the shore. 

Slender or Yard Rush, Juncus tenuis, wiry. Wood 
roads. 

Bulrush, Mat Rush. 
swamps, tall. 

Common Reed or Reed Grass, Pragmites communis. 
Largest of native grasses, fresh and brackish wa- 
ters. 

Salt Marsh Grass, Spartina Juncea, one and two 
feet. 

Cat-tail Flag, Typha latifolia, T. Augustifolia. 
Colors of above, green to yellow brown. 


Scirpus lacustris, ponds and 


July. 
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A. Examples of single weaving. 

Round Reed, No. 2, foundation 
(spokes). Round Reed, No. 2, weaver, 
weave bottom and the turn for sides. 
Any pleasing 
native material ' Bands or entire side. 
except grass. } 

See list under Twigs and bark, vines, 
stems, stalks, leaves. 

2. Round Reed, No. 2, foundation 
(spokes). Running blackberry, weaver, 
gather when leaves are in bud, use before 
drying. 

Examples of Checker Weaving. 

Any broad, flat materials, as cat-tail, 
or ash splint. 
Examples of twining. 

Round Reed, No. 2, foundation 
(spokes). Rush, Juncus effusus, weaver. 
Gather when green throughout 
mer. Can be kept indefinitely. 

Round Reed, No. 2 foundation 
(spokes). Ground Pine, weaver. Gath- 
er at holiday season, green. Use leafage 
for wreathing, roll stems into balls, keep 
until needed for basket making. 


sum- 


Examples of Coiling. 

Corn husk—backed by a stiff grass, as 

Andropogen. (Frances.) 
Grasses—strengthened soft. ones. 

(Frances. ) 

Sew with 


aphia or hemp and three 
cornered needle. 


Grasses 

Beach or Marram, 
coast N. E. August. 

Andropogon Scoparius. 
August. 

A. Virginicus. Fields and roadsides, rich purplish reds. 

Red Top, Agrostis alba, var. vulgaris. Pastures. 

Rough Hair Grass, Agrostis hyemalis or scabra. Wood- 
land. 

Timothy, Herd’s Grass, Phelum Pratense. 

Wavy Hair Grass, Deschampsia fléxuosa. 
August. 

Mountain Hair Grass, D. atropurpurea. 

Sweet Vernal, Anthozanthum odoratum. 

Indian Sweet Grass. Green. 

Kentucky Blue Grass or June Grass, Poa pratensis. 
Silver green. 

Cultivated Oats, Avena sativa. 

Cultivated Rye, Secale cereale. 

Common Wheat, Triticum, vulgare. 

Cultivated Barley, Hordeum vulgare. 


Ammophila arenaria. Atlantic 
Silvery green. 


Waste places, sandy fields. 


Dry soil. 


Yellow. 


Straw color. 
Straw color. 
Straw color. 
Straw color. 
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BLAUVELT NATIVE MATERIAL FOR SCHOOL BASKETRY 








The chief point to observe in using may be secure. 
native materials with children is this: 
provide a firm foundation on which 2 
these yielding weavers of uneven length the first assured.° 


Good form is then 


possible, good texture and color is from 


Piate I. The Plate opposite gives illustrations of material and completed baskets made by Miss Blauvelt and 
others, as follows: 
1. Cattail. Cattail Basket made by Miss Blauvelt. 
2. Stems of Everlasting. Three Baskets of Everlasting made by Miss Blauvelt. 
Everlasting made by a child. 
3. Bog Rush. Two Baskets of Bog Rush and One of Round Reed and Bog Rush, the Work of Children. 
of Bog Rush and Sewed Top, Moss (fruit) Stems, made by Miss Blauvelt. 
Rush. A Coiled Mat, Sewed. 
A Basket of Round Reed and Blackberry Stems made by Children. 
A Sea Weed Basket made by Miss Blauvelt. 
Grape Vine. Made by Evelyn Griswold. 
Ground Pine. Made by Helen V. Johnson. 
. Grasses and Corn Husk. E. Francis, Maker. 
10. Birch Bark. Evelyn Griswold, Maker 
11. Plantain Stems and Reed. Made by Children. 
12. Specimens of Honeysuckle and of Spruce Root. 


One of Round Reed and 


One 


? Brsuiocrapsy or Heiprvu, Rererences 
Aboriginal American Basketry. O.T. Mason. Report of National Museum, 1902. 
Indian Basketry. 3 vols. G. Wharton James. Illus. 1901. 
More Baskets and How to Make Them. Mary White. Chapter on “Some Unusual Materials.”’ 
1903. 
Willow Baskets. Luther Weston Turner. Manual Training Magazine. July, 1903. 
How to Make Baskets. Mary Evans Frances. (Native Grasses.) Practical Crafts Series. 
Uses of Bamboo in Japan. (Exhaustive) Transactions of Japan Society. London. Vol. I, 1893, pp. 23-43. Astor 
Library, New York. 
Useful Fibre Plants of the World. C. R. Dodge. U.S. Dept. Agriculture. Report No. 9. 
American Grasses. F. Lamson Scribner. Div. of Agostrology, U. 8. Bul. Nos. 7, 12, 20 
Grasses, Sedges and Rushes. Edward Knobel. (Northern U. 8.) Bradlee Whidden, Boston, Illus., 1899. 
Sea Beach at Ebb Tide. (Seaweeds.) Augusta Foote Arnold. 


460 illustrations. 


Doubleday Page. 


THERE IS NOTHING UGLY IN ART EXCEPT THAT 
WHICH IS WITHOUT CHARACTER, THAT IS TO SAY, 
THAT WHICH OFFERS NO OUTER OR INNER TRUTH. 
WHEN AN ARTIST, PRETENDING TO IMPROVE UPON 
NATURE, ADDS GREEN TO THE SPRINGTIME, ROSE 
TO THE SUNRISE, CARMEN TO YOUNG LIPS, HE 
CREATES UGLINESS BECAUSE HE LIES. Rodin. 

















A Lovable Boy 


THE YOUNG PIONEER-—-BY DOUGLAS VOLK 
AN INTERPRETATION AND A SKETCH OF THE 
LIFE OF THE ARTIST 


By Elsie May Smith 


with a bright, eager face, his eyes have 
a thoughtful expression that suggests 


i every age 
there have been 


men more daring and 
venturesome than 


their fellows who 
have been eager to 
make fresh conquests 
of nature, to seek 
homes and _ other 
Elsie May Smith good things in new 
and unfamiliar lands. Men having 
these traits of character are especially 
prominent when some new country is 
opened to exploration and settlement. 
The history of the New World is but 
a recital of the enterprise and achieve- 
ments of men of this type. We call 
them pioneers. They march in the 
vanguard of human progress preparing 
the way valiantly and victoriously, for 
those who come later. Upon their 
shoulders rests the strenuous labor of 
clearing the forests and opening up the 
new country, and in other ways, doing 
those initial things which make life safer 
and richer for all who follow them. The 
adventures of the pioneer appeal espe- 
cially to the young. Youth is the period 
of life for enterprise, daring, and heroic 
effort. Thus it often happens that the 
pioneer is a young man. 
It is so that Douglas Volk represents 
him in this picture ‘The Young Pion- 
eer.”” We see him here as a young boy 


a manful look into the future. We 
fancy that he is thinking of the days 
that stretch before him and of the new 
conquests they will bring. New lands 
are yet to be explored and toward these 
he is gazing with a sense of power and 
a feeling of hope and courage. He is 
undaunted before the prospect of diffi- 
culty and hardship for upon thesé he 
thrives and grows strong. He is “‘led 
on by courage and immortal youth and 
with the morning in his heart,” seeing 
only the glory of achievement, only the 
shining goal. ' 

His oar and canoe suggest the swift 
rivers down whose waters he will glide 
to find their banks undisturbed in their 
virgin beauty of luxuriant verdure. 
We long to embark with him that we 
may see the fresh greenness of this land 
where only the sunshine and the wild 
life have penetrated hitherto. 

Note carefully the tall, erect, boyish 
figure, suggestive of health and the 
power of endurance. This is a sturdy 
youth who combines strength with 
intelligence and ambition,—all three 
traits that are necessary to the success- 
ful pioneer. In his belt he carries a 
book—a symbol of words of wisdom 
to guide him on his way, and we remem- 
ber that there are other pioneers of 
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whom this vigorous youth may serve 
as a type, for life itself is a new venture 
for all of us—we are all pioneers in our 
youth, starting out upon an unknown 
course, and each of us is called to a life 


of heroic endeavor demanding strength,,- 


enterprise and courage, as well as hope 


and intelligence. Thus “The Young 


Pioneer,”’ is in a way typical of all young 
people who are starting out upon the 


journey of life. 
SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 

What is the title of this picture? 

What is a pioneer? 

What traits of character must he possess if 
he is to be a successful pioneer? 

What is the expression of the boy’s face? 

Is he thoughtful and energetic looking? 

Judging from his face, what other traits of 
the successful pioneer would you think he 
possessed? 

Is he strong? What makes you think so? 

What does he carry in his belt? Why do 
you think the artist represented him as carry- 
ing a book? 

What does he hold in his right hand? 
do you see behind him? 

What does the canoe suggest to your mind? 

Do you think he is anxious to explore new 
territory? Why? 

Toward what do you think he is looking? 

In what sense are all young people pioneers? 

What traits of character must they possess 
if they too are to succeed? 

Do you think this boy serves as an example 
of what you must be in your work as a pioneer 
in life? 

Do you like this picture? 
like it? 

Do you think it is a pleasing presentation 
of sturdy, enterprising youth? 

What lessons does it bring to your mind? 


What 


Why do you 


Brier SKETcH OF THE ARTIsT’s LiFe 


Douglas Volk was born at Pittsfield, Mass., 
February 23, 1856. He is the son of Leonard 
W. Volk, the sculptor, of Chicago, who took 
the death mask of Lincoln. Bred in an artistic 


atmosphere, his talent received the benefit of 
encouragement and example. When he was 
fourteen years of age he accompanied his 
parents to Rome where his interest in painting 
was awakened and where he studied in the 
Saint Luke Academy. He studied in the 
Ecole des beaux Arts, Paris, for several years, 
and for four years with Gerome in the same 
When only nineteen, he exhibited his 
It was a small 


’ 


city. 
first picture in the Paris Salon. 
landscape called “In Brittany.’ 
Volk was an instructor in Cooper Institute, 
New York, from 1879 to 1884. He has been 
awarded many medals and prizes. He was 
elected an associate member of the National 
Academy of Design, New York, in 1898, and 
a full member the following year. He is a 
member of the Society of American Artists, 
an honor of which he is justly proud; and one 
which he _ richly “The picture 
which brought him fame and assured him of 
his place in the first order of young American 
Artists was “The Puritan Maiden.’’ This 
was exhibited in the National Academy and 
captivated artists, critics, and the ignorant 
alike, by the sweet pathetic charm of the 
maiden’s personality and the skill of the painter 
in rendering her so life-like. In the picture 
“a common greyness silvers everything—all 
in twilizht,’’ and makes the darkly overhung 
sky, the coldness of the bleak winter landscape, 
the great, bare, gnarled oak against which she 
is leaning, the sad loneliness of her mood as 
she gazes out to sea, all blend exquisitely into 
a visible and appealing minor harmony. It is 
indeed a twilight piece,—suggestive of suspense 
waiting, longing. One half-wonders if the 
solitude and dreariness about the maiden were 
the outcome of her gloom that day or if her 
mood only reflected nature’s. In musing thus, 
one momentarily forgets the artist, so life-like 
and appealing is his creation; but if ever an 
artist caught the yearning mood of a soul on 
canvass, Volk caught this Puritan maiden’s. 
After all, that is the summum of art, an insight 
into nature and an interpretation which the 
human heart will instinctively understand and 
appreciate. That sort of art will live.” 


Volk has painted many pictures including 
portraits, landscapes, and figures. ‘Generally 
he paints a bit of the pine forest, rude and sol- 
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emn, and places in it a girl or boy.”” Versatile 


in his work, he portrays equally well action 
or repose. He uses soft, subdued shades, and 
the most delicate of neutral tints. There is 
always a soul in his pictures. ‘‘The Pioneer 
Mother” reveals the artist’s ethical, poetical 
and imaginative powers in full force. 

First one notices only the humble woman 
walking along with her little child on one arm 
and a basket on the other, but soon “the calm, 
spirituelle expression of happiness on her face, 
the light, almost ethereal, poise of her figure, 
the sweeping outline of the windblown cape”’ 
give the beholder a feeling that there is genuine 
beauty and truth in this picture. 

With the establishment of the Minneapolis 


Mr. Volk, he has full opportunity to display 
his ability as a writer and lecturer on art which 
he does with the ideal of the true artist. He 
strives for the introduction o more artistic 
methods and a higher standard of teaching as 
opposed to the usual mechanical system in art 
institutions. Some of his notable pictures are 
the following: “Song of the Pines,” “The 
Woodland Maid,” “A Winter Walk,’ “The 
Boy With the Arrow,”’ “A Colonial Youth,”’ 
“Thoughts of Youth,” “Accused of Witch- 
craft,’’ and “A Belle of the Colonies.”’ It has 
been said that “Mr. Volk is a figure painter 
who relies upon the subject of his work to sug- 
gest Americanism.’’ And again, “The spirit 
of the nation’s past and of its best hopes for 


School of Fine Arts under the Directorship of | the future seems to be figured in these types.” 


oDooooooooooooooooooooooooOoOooooooL 


How much happier humanity would be if work, 
instead of being a means of existence, were its end. 
But in order that this marvelous change may come 
about all mankind must follow the example of the 
artist, or better yet, become artists themselves; 
for the word “artist”’ in its widest acceptation means 
to me the man who takes pleasure in what he does. 
So it would be desirable that there be artists in all 
trades: artist carpenters, happy in skilfully raising 
beam and cornice; artist masons, spreading the 
plaster with pleasure; artist carters, proud of caring 
for their horses and of not running over those in the 
streets. Artists set an example to the rest of the 
world which might be marvelously fruitful. 

Rodin. 
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May Doings for Young Gardeners 


By Clarence Moores Weed 


State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


he the spring every child is a born 

gardener, and school work of all 
sorts will become more vital if the pu- 
pils are given an opportunity to grow 
real things for real ends. The interest 
aroused by these activities may easily 
be made to function in oral and written 
language, in drawing on paper or black- 
board as well as in the regular periods for 
nature or science lessons. 

I. Tae Winpow Boxes 

Every schoolroom should have two or three 
window boxes for special uses in addition to the 
regular boxes for decorative plants. A good 
type is shown in the accompanying drawing. 
It is made of sheet zinc re-enforced at the top 
with a wire of one-quarter inch diameter over 
which the edge of the zinc is bent. Such boxes 
may be four inches deep, five inches wide and 
half as long as the window is wide for the usus] 
wide school windows. They are easily made 
in any tin shop, or better, in the manual train- 
ing schools. Cover the outside with dark 
green paint. 

Get at least two boxes in which seedlings can 
be grown. “ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
Fill with good garden soil. Set in a sunny 
window and use for some of these purposes. 

Sow Tomato seed broadcast. Cover with 
half an inch of fine soil. When the seedlings 
have two or three true leaves let the pupils 
transplant them to small pots or shallow boxes 
and care for them at school or home until they 
can set them in their home gardens. Dwarf 
Stone is a good variety for this use. These 
should have been started earlier, but even now 
the plants will mature a late crop. 


Sow Pepper seed in the same way. 
King is a good variety. 

Sow Dwarf Marigold seed in the same way. 
These are especially desirable for lower grades. 

If the window has a southern exposure with 
plenty of sunshine, sow Cosmos seed. 
also Dianthus or Single Pinks. 


Ruby 


Try 


If you can get Geranium cuttings insert these 
in the box to start plants for outdoor gardens. 


II. Home GarpENsS 


The planning of the home gardens is one of 
the most important activities of the month. 
Most pupils can have such a garden if they 
wish to and it is wise in the school to encourage 
the desire. The things to be grown will depend 
largely upon conditions, but practically every 
child can grow at least radishes, lettuce, car- 
rots, peas and beans among the vegetables, 
and nasturtiums, sweet peas and dwarf mari- 
golds among the flowers. 

Perhaps the most practical help the school 
can give is in aiding the pupils to get the seeds 
for planting. The penny packets sent out by 
the School Garden Association or the admirable 
collections of seeds for children’s gardens sent 
out by Burpee and other seedsmen are easily 
obtained. It would probably be fully as ad- 
vantageous, however, in many cases to buy the 
seeds by the pound and let the pupils put them 
up in packets of their own making. In this 
way they would be likely to get more seeds 
for their money and they would have a deep 
interest in their manual activities. 


Ill. Sekrp-Testinc Devices 


The testing of seeds and the sprouting of 
seedlings in seed-testing devices is one of the 
most interesting lines of indoor gardening this 
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month. In the homes of many pupils there 
are seeds left over from last year which it is 
well worth while to test to see if it is safe to 
depend on them for planting. It is also desir- 
able to let the pupils test a few of the seeds 
bought this season, to see if there are marked 
differences in seeds from different sources. 
Aside from this it is worth while to let the 
pupils become familiar with the sprouting of 
various seeds, the development of roots and 


Let each pupil fix up a tester of some sort 
and germinate as many seeds as possible. 
Radish, carrot, peas, beans, beets, parsnip, 
sweet well 


peas, nasturtiums—all these are 


worth watching. 


IV. Ovurpoor TREE GARDENS 


Select a bit of ground in a border of the 
school yard, preferably in partial shade. A 
piece four by six feet will serve for forty 


Sprouting radish seed showing root hairs, developed in a seed germinator. 


leaves and the growth of root-hairs that they 
may be able to visualize the processes going on 
beneath the surfaces of their gardens. 

Any device that gives to seeds moisture, air, 
warmth, and darkness will serve to germinate 
them. A flower pot saucer inverted over an- 
other and set in a soup plate or a granite pie 
plate answers very well, if a little water is kept 
in the plate. The special germinators sold 
by the botanical supply houses are excellent. 
Several of them may be placed in a zinc tray 
on a shelf or table, water being kept in the tray. 
For testing corn one can get at the hardware 
stores samples of the Rag Doll Seed-Tester 
which is very good. With one as a sample 
as Many as may be desired may easily be made 
by the sewing classes. 
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pupils, but a larger one is better, so that each 
pupil may have room for a row of little trees. 
The rows may be eight inches apart. Spade 
and rake the soil to a fine condition. Then 
use in these ways: 

To plant cuttings of Willows, Poplars and 
Forsythias as explained in the March ScHoo. 
ArTs MAGAZINE. 

To transplant seedlings of maples, beeches, 
oaks and other trees readily found along 
highways and even in the gutters of city 
streets. 

To plant seeds of ashes, apples, maples, elms 
and other trees. 

A year later many of these will be sturdy 
little trees, large enough to transplant to 
permanent places at home or school. 
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V. Tue Use or Litrie Piots 


Where there is only a little ground at the 
school for garden purposes one of the best uses 
is to grow the roots of asparagus and rhubarb 
from seed and distribute a year later to the 
home gardens of the pupils. Dig up the soil 
to a depth of at least a foot, enrich it well and 
get it fine with hoe and rake. Then sow aspara- 
gus seed an inch deep in drills a foot apart. 


5 I admit that we must call useful all that ministers 
to the necessities of our material life. 


contemplation of dreams. 


5 in our day. 





I call useful all that gives us happiness. 


enjoys the peerless wonders that meet his eyes and . 


When the plants come up thin to about three 
inches apart in the row, leaving the thriftiest 
seedlings to grow. Keep well hoed and free 
from weeds and the next spring you will have 
a fine lot of asparagus roots for the pupils to 
start as permanent beds in their home gardens 

Rhubarb may be grown from seed in the 
same way. Be sure to discard the weakest 
seedlings. 


As for me, 
There is 


QO nothing in the world that makes us happier than 
o We forget this too much 
The man, who, with just a sufficiency, . 


- mind at every turn; who rejoices in the beauty and 


5 vigor of the youth about him; who sees in the ani- 


mals, those wonderfully loving friends, all their 

supple movements and the play of their muscles; Oo 
z who finds delight in the hills and upon the hillsides O 
2 where the spring spends itself in green and flowery O 


C festival, in waves of incense, in the murmur of bees, 


5 in rustling wings and songs of love; who feels an 
5 ecstasy as he watches the silver ripples which seem 
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to smile as they chase each other upon the surface 
of the water; and can with renewed enthusiasm 
each day watch Apooll, the golden god, dispense the 
clouds which earth wraps around her, 
who can find joy in all this, walks the earth a god. 


JUL 


the man 


Rodin. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere’ 


NO SUDDEN INSPIRATION GAN REPLACE THE LONG TOIL WHICH IS INDISPENSABLE TO GIVE 
THE EYES A TRUE KNOWLEDGE OF FORM AND OF PROPORTION AND TO RENDER THE HAND 


OBEDIENT TO THE 
TECHNIQUE IN ORDER TO 
CROWN OF ART IS TO DRAW, TO 


Kindergarten? 


We hope that every kindergarten has its garden well 
under way. Those who have really worked in a garden 
find it difficult to explain the subtle joy of such close 
contact with growing things. Let us not deprive the 
children at this wonderfully impressionable age of this 
joy. It is the seed-time for them as well as for the 
flower. Keep them out of doors watching, and listening 
to nature as much as it is possible. 


A VASE WITH PUSSY-WILLOWS. Vase 
about five inches high , white water color paper. 
Children cut on outline. Wet the paper all 
over, have brush very full of soft brown color, 
and make splotches. With brown crayon and 
white chalk, arrange the pussy-willows. (1.) 

WORCESTER. 

A VASE WITH JONQUILS. Children 
color and cut the flowers and leaves. Paint 
paper for vase variegated colors, i. e., blues 
and greens. Cut out vase (on outline), paste 
on large mount, leaving the topfree. Arrange 
flowers and leaves in vase. (2.) WORCESTER. 

A FLOWERING PLANT. (3.) Mount 
of a soft brown. Flower pot, a darker brown. 
Stem, green. Flowers, one inch, red parquet- 
ry papers folded and pasted on stem. 

WORCESTER. 

BUTTERFLIES. Paint a square of rice 
paper variegated colors, dabbling equal spots 
all over it. 

When dry, fold, and draw half of butterfly 
form (see pattern 4) and cut out. Draw a 


1 The Editor invites contributions to this Department. 


COMMANDS OF FEELING. 
HIDE WHAT ONE 
PAINT, TO 


KNOWS. 
WRITE WITH EASE AND SIMPLICITY. 


IT IS NECESSARY TO 
THE 


HAVE CONSUMMATE 
GREAT DIFFICULTY AND THE 
Rodin. 


thread through the wings, knot at each end 


and hang by the center of thread. We made 


three sizes and hung them by an open window 
where they fluttered quite naturally. 


é 
j 


G. M. 


















































5 


Prate I. Diagrams illustrating kindergarten lessons. 


A TULIP FRIEZE. This effective frieze 
(5) is made from the one and two-inch circles 


Brief accounts of successful projects accomplished with 


samples of pupils’ work will be promptly acknowledged and if published will draw for the author one or more 
ScHOOoL ARTs MAGAZINE coupons, good towards subscriptions or in trade with the School Arts Publishing Company, 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
2In charge of the Boston Froebel Club. 
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in yellow tint. Fold and cut for the half- 


circles. Leaves and stem (5% in.) cut from 

Mounted on 
11 x 28 in. 

will allow for four repetitions of the design. 


sage green water-color paper. 


bottle-green construction paper 


—_ 


Primary 

the drawing and 
design during the last weeks of the school 

year will, of course, center around the celebra- 

tion of Memorial Day, Flag Day, and Promo. 


N the primary grades 
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Puiate II. Exercises primary children enjoy 


A PATTERN BOOK. Make a blank book 
of punched commercial note paper. Into this 
book may be traced all patterns, which keeps 
them in compact and neat form. 


FOR COLLATERAL PICTURES. 
sheathing paper, found at hardware 
Cut into pieces about 2 ft. x 1 ft. 
form of envelope. 
over with raffia. 


Get 
store. 
Fold into 
Sew either side over and 


tion Day and such handicraft as these may 
involve, 


STARS. The children ought to learn how 
to make an approximately correct five-pointed 
star freehand. A good method is shown in 
Plate II, at A. Sketch a circle and locate by 
means of a dot, Point 1. By using thumbs and 
fingers of both hands, as illustrated, it is 
possible to locate the other four points of the 
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All the 


distances between the points should be equal. 


star at once with reference to Point 1. 


The points may then be connected as indicated 
at B. But every child should learn how to 
draw the star rapidly as shown at C. Begin 
to draw on A as indicated by the arrows and 
then cross it without removing the pencil from 
the paper 

THE SHIELD OF THE UNITED 
STATES. The little children can draw the 
shield to be used on language papers, badges, 


Piate III. 
Mich. (2) 


The flag as subject material used legitimately. (1) 
Decoratively, by Anna B. Twillger, State Normal Practice School, Plattsburg, N. Y. (3) 


emphasized, the dove as the symbol of peace 


should appear upon the papers rather than the 
eagle in action. (The eagle at rest is all right 
as a peaceful symbol.) Fig. 2 shows the dove 
as the symbol of peace reduced to its lowest 
possible terms. This may be cut from paper 


or drawn freehand and colored. 

BADGES. The little children love to make 
real badges which mean something. Three 
such badges are given in Plate II. In each 
case the construction is so simple as to need no 


Pictorially, by James Gherma, V1, Calumet, 
As the 


subject for a booklet where the elements are used to decorate a shield, by Albert Benson, VII, Manistee, Mich. 


The 
Draw lightly an 
Mark off 
wide from the top, and another 
Mark off 
the strips 1-16" wide on one of these lines as 
indicated in the diagram. The 
thirteen stripes, white ones outside. 


or as seals upon invitation envelopes. 
method is shown at Fig. 1. 
oblong 144" high by 15-16" wide. 
an oblong 4" 
one, 44” wide, from the bottom. 
shield has 
(In the 
flag the red ones are outside.) The shield for 
a seal on an envelope may be made the size 
given with a single stroke of the red crayon for 
each stripe; blue crayon for the head of the 
shield. These may be doubled 
for use on language papers or multiplied by 
three for the making of badges. 

THE DOVE. Inasmuch as in all of these 


celebrations the blessings of peace should be 
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dimensions 


explanation. A single strip of paper folded 
in such a way that the pin by which the badge 
is attached is obscured. The first one would 
be made by second grade pupils about to be 
promoted to third grade. Use a strip of 
paper 2” wide having a different color on one 
side from that on the other. The upper part 
of this paper is folded over and lettered with 
the grade number. In the second badge the 
lap is folded over in the opposite direction so 
that the color of the reversed side of the paper 
shows behind the owl’s head. The owl may 
be given any fanciful shape desired and made 
as decorative as possible in its coloring. It 
may be used, of course, in any grade. This 
badge is for fifth grade children, who, on 
account of their increased wisdom are to be 
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The third badge 
This 
in the seventh 
grade who are to be promoted to eighth grade. 
The little triangular lap is to be bent backward 
on the dotted line and a pin inserted through 
the dot for holding the badge upon the cloth- 


promoted to sixth grade. 
may be cut from pasteboard and giided. 
is a badge for “star pupils” 


Piate IV. 


flag used very effectively as a cover design, 
the red and white stripes emphasizing the 
binding, and the blue field used as the main 
part of the cover. In this blue field the thir- 
teen stars are spotted as effectively as the 
The third illus- 
tration is the cover of a booklet giving the 


pupil could arrange them. 


Designs for Indian rugs, by Naomi, Noble, Frank, and Verla, third grade children, Pueblo, Col 


Designs for table mats, by Prudence, Elizabeth, and Dorothy, third grade children, Lowell School, Fresno, Cal 


ing. Re-enforce the junction of star and 
shield by means of narrow strips of pasteboard 


glued to the back. 
THE FLAG. 


Teachers should make sharp 


discrimination between the use of the flag pic- 


Plate III  illus- 
The first illustration in this 
Plate shows an unusually excellent picture of 
the flag. Used in this way it is a good subject 
for freehand representation in The 
second illustration shows the elements of the 


torially and decoratively. 
trates this point. 


color 


history of the various forms through which 
The shield is used on the 
cover because of its intimate relation to the 
flag, historically. 


VACATION WORK. During the latter 
weeks in school it is well to spend a little time 
directing the pupils along lines which may 
occupy some of their rainy days during the 
coming long vacation. Miss Elsie L. 
man, in Pueblo, Colorado, has her children 
make designs for rugs involving Indian motifs, 


the flag has passed. 


Bow- 
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Pirate V. A Pompeiian altar decorated with 
the olive in relief, and three classic borders 
having the olive as motif. From Muerer's 
Origin of Ornament. The border design was 


drawn for the Chautauquan by James Hall 


—A 


with the mountain laurel as motif. 
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—rugs that may be woven on little hand looms. 
Four of the many beautiful designs that she 
has been able to secure are shown in Plate IV. 
The lower part of Plate IV gives three of the 


Grammar 
N the grammar grades the drawing and hand- 
icraft may also be related to the festivals, 
the closing of school and the coming of the long 
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Puiate VI. 


odd and thoroughly childish, charming designs 
made by third grade children under the direc- 
tion of Miss Isabel Hurd. 
sent to us by Miss Hannah C. Bynon, Super- 
visor of Drawing, Fresno, California. Each 


These were kindly 


of these children first made one of these little 


mats, and then embroidered a guest towel. 
They were thus given a type of work that they 
could extend indefinitely at home. 


Olive elements reduced to lowest terms and used decoratively. 


Sketches by Mr. Bailey. 


Beginning with Peace Day (May 
18th), the glories of peace should be empha- 
sized through the Memorial Day and Flag 
Day (June 14) celebration, and by anticipa- 
tion, through Independence Day. 

THE OLIVE: SYMBOL OF PEACE. 
From the days of the Greeks the olive has been 
used as the symbol of peace and it is well for 
the pupils to know something of the tree itself 


vacation. 
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and of its history in relation to art and deco- 
ration. In some parts of our country sprays 
of olive may be drawn from the object, but 
almost everywhere the olive will have to be 


Piate VII 
studied second-hand. Plate V shows a sculp- 
tured representation of the olive of unusual 
beauty. It is taken from Meurer’s book on 
The Origin of Ornament, and is reproduced from 
an altar found at Pompeii. Not often is the 
realistic and the decorative so admirably com- 
Three examples of the decorative use 
of the olive in classic border patterns are given 


bined. 
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The border of the 


below in the same Plate. 
page is based on a classic olive pattern but has 
the laurel as motif,—the laurel which many 
think should be the national flower of the 
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A beautiful hot dish mat not beyond the powers of primary children. 


United States. This border was drawn by 
Mr. James Hall for the Chautauquan. Plate 
VI shows of the olive, 
singly and combined to produce decorative 
The use of the olive as the motif should 


conventional details 


spots. 
be encouraged in connection with all school 
drawing and design related to the four patri- 
otic festivals. 
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PRE-VACATIONAL WORK. The results 
produced during the last month of the year 
should be the best of all, for they should reflect 
all the knowledge and skill the pupils have 
been able to accumulate. But even better 
results may be secured during vacation! If 
the children are given a loving nudge in the 
right direction they will go on working at 
home, by themselves, with longer periods 
purged from electric signals. Here follows 
pre-vacational projects that have proved their 
value: 

WEAVING 
By Bernice BIckFoRD 


Grade Teacher, Pueblo, Colorado 


The mat shown in Plate VII is knotted in 
white and used as a hot-dish mat. When 
knotted in colors, it is more suitable for living 
room or library. The making of this mat gives 
training in weaving, winding, and knotting. 
This frame or loom, which was one of a num- 
ber made by the boys of the school,* is light 
vet firm, and may be used many times. The 


size illustrated is 10 inches square and requires 


one and one-half balls of No. 12 knitting cot- 
ton. 

Begin at the corner marked 1; tie thread, 
and hold the frame by this corner. Wind the 
thread, seven times, round the frame in first 
pair of grooves. Pass the ball round the top 
of the frame to carry thread to second groove, 
then round the frame seven times in the second 
pair of grooves. Continue until seven rounds 
have been wrapped in. each pair across the 
frame from 1 to 2. 

Turn the frame and hold by corner 2. Wind 
fourteen times round the frame in first pair of 
grooves. Pass the thread through under the 
top, forming a loop, pass the ball through this 
loop and bring the thread to the second pair 
Wind 


tinue across frame from 2 to 3. 


and 
Turn frame 
Wind the thread seven 
times in each pair of grooves as in the begin- 
ning, but pass the thread as on the second 
Fasten thread at 

The winding by seven, then fourteen, then 
seven forms a weaving. 


of grooves. fourteen times con- 


and hold by corner 3. 


side. corner 4. 


Thread a bodkin and begin to tie or knot at 
corner 1. Use the same knot as in drawn 
work, and tie diagonally across the mat two 
ways, forming a crossing of the knotting 
threads at each crossing of the mat threads. 

When tying is finished, cut the fringe on two 
sides of frame with a sharp knife; the remain- 
ing edges can be cut with scissors. 


STENCILLING 


By ANNIE SMITH 
Director of Art, Central Normal School, Edmond, Okla 


Stencil patterns can be made from ordinary 
drawing paper cut to size desired. The cut- 
out stencil patterns are to be dipped into 
melted parowax, the patterns are to be held 
in hands of workers until wax has hardened. 

The article to be stencilled is to be made 
ready by placing it over several thicknesses of 
newspaper and pinning securely to cardboard. 
Guide lines for correct placing of pattern are 
to be drawn on cloth with white chalk. Pat- 
tern is to be pinned in place. 

Oil paints can be thinned with turpentine 
or with gasoline. A pad is to be used to put 
the color on the cloth and is to be made from 
a small square of muslin filled with cotton and 
tied with thread. (A, Plate VIII.) The pad 
should be about the size of a walnut. If more 
than one color is to be used other pads should 
be made, one for each. 

To stencil an article, the pad should be 
dipped into the thinned color, and color padded 
onto the cloth over the cut-out parts of the 
pattern. 
other and can be graded from light to dark. 
Articles that have been stencilled should be 
pressed under a dampened cloth with a hot 


One color can be worked over an- 


iron. 

There are many articles that can be sten- 
cilled by the average boy or girl, from materials 
such as unbleached muslin, linens, or crash. 
Scrub rags make good covers for porch pillows, 
as effective as those made of monk’s cloth 
Articles that can be stencilled are as follows: 
hand-bags, aprons, laundry bags, iron holders, 
magazine covers, hat-bands, Boy Scout pen- 
nants, and tennis racquet covers. 


*The Milton Bradley Company are agents for frames of this kind. 


4 One tube of oil paint will furnish color for a class of thirty pupils 
or gasoline and passed by teacher to pupils in very small quantities 


The colors are to be thinned with turpentine 
Colors can be placed in lids of water color boxes 
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Piate VIII. 
ored crayons used through the stencil. (2) 
position by means of thumb tacks. 


Third Grade Problem: Book-marks can be 
cut from book-binder’s linen or from shoe-lace 
ribbon. Patterns can be stencilled on book- 
marks in water color. 

Fourth Grade Problem: Table mats can be 
made by pupils from unbleached muslin or 
from stencillex at the cost of one cent per 
pupil. See Plate IX. 
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The pad for pouncing and several stencilled articles: (1) 


A tissue-paper cap with col- 


A table mat showing how the quarter stencil is held in 
(3) Stencil pattern on scrub cloth. 


(4) A stencil pattern on silk 


Fifth Grade Problem: 


made from unbleached muslin, can be sten- 


Iron holders to be 


cilled in oil colors. Asbestos cloth can be used 
as fillmg. The cost of holders for pupil will 
be five cents each. 

Sixth Grade Problem: Porch pillow covers 
made from linen-color loosely-woven dust 
cloths are practical projects. Outdoor motifs 
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Pirate IX. Table mats, a bag, and holder, by grammar school pupils under the direction of Miss Annie Smith. 
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such as birds or trees worked out in purely 
decorative designs can be applied to these 
covers by use of the stencil. Table runners 
can be made of cotton crash at the cost of 
seven cents per yard; or of linen crash at ten 
cents per yard. 


SEWING 
By Eusre M. Dterenporr 
Supervisor of Manual Arts, Roselle, N. J. 


Model I. Before learning to sew, the pupils 
should be taught something concerning the 








Pirate X. 


implements with which they are to work. 
Previous to the first lesson the children should 


be asked to bring: 1, A pair of sharp pointed 
scissors, steel ones are best for cutting small 
pieces and for ripping. (The points should be 
put into a cork to avoid accident); 2, a tape 
measure; 3, a spool of red thread, No. 60 (red 
is used that the stitches may be more readily 
seen; all practice work should be done in this 
color), white thread, No. 70, a paper of needles, 
No. 9, Sharps; 4, a thimble. 

The first lesson should be one of explanation. 
Plenty of time should be spent on the study 
of the tape measure so that later there will be 
no question as to the whole or any fraction of 
a yard. Have the children do the talking 
whenever possible. They should teach one 
another; it adds to the interest. 
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For the first work, have the children measure 
and cut a sheet of paper 24%" x7". Rule a 
light horizontal line 4%” below the upper 7” 
edge of this paper. Beginning 14” from the 
end of this line draw a series of dashes freehand 
on the line 1%” long and %" apart. These 
represent even basting stitches. Rule a light 
center line on the paper. Upon this line start- 
ing 4” from the left edge of the paper, draw 
freehand a second row of dashes, this time 
14" long and 4” space between them. 
represent uneven basting. 


These 
A half an inch from 








The first, second, and third models for beginners in sewing, under the direction of Miss Diefendorf. 


the lower edge of the paper, rule a third light 
line. Upon this line, beginning 14” from the 
left edge of the paper, make a third row of 
dashes, this time very short with small equal 
spaces between them. This time to represent 
running stitches. 

When all this has been pictured on paper, 
the actual sewing should be started. The 
problem should be worked out on unbleached 
muslin with red thread. Do not use a knot 
unless it can be hidden. As in this case it can 
be hidden, a few short stitches should be taken 
on the wrong side of the cloth in the opposite 
direction from that in which they are to sew, 
to secure the end of the thread. When the 
row of stitches is completed, fasten the other 
end of the thread in a similar way. Write 
name, grade, and “Model I’ on a small piece 
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] Pirate XI. Newark, New Jersey, is prominent in the practical applications 
of its designs for objects having altruistic value. The children make not only 
bibs like these but embroidered bedspreads and clothing of various kinds for 
the hospitals, orphan asylums, and destitute homes of the city. This work has 


been done under the direction of Miss Eva E. Struble, Supervisor of Drawing. 
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of paper, and attach this by sewing to the 
piece of cloth, thus finishing the problem. 
Model II. Materials: A piece of un- 
bleached muslin 2%" x7", and red thread. 
Subject: Overcasting, back-stitch, and stitch- 
ing stitch, also a review of running stitch. 
After the needle has been threaded with red 
thread, fasten the thread at one corner of the 
piece of cloth with a few running stitches, thus 
avoiding a knot. Holding the needle in a 
slanting position put it through the cloth a 
short distance in from the edge; draw the 
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thread over the edge and bring the needle 
through again three or four threads to the 
left. Repeat until the four edges of model 
have been overcast. 

Measure 14" from top (long edge). Here 
make a row of running stitches. (In measuring 
mark with pins rather than with pencil.) 

Find the center of the cloth and there put 
in a row of back stitches. Fasten thread 
without knot and make the running stitch, 
leaving a space on the under side twice as long 
as the stitch. Then on the right side go back 
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Pirate XI. 


of its designs for objects having altruistic value. 


Newark, New Jersey, is prominent in the practical applications 


The children make not only 


bibs like these but embroidered bedspreads and clothing of various kinds for 


the hospitals, orphan asylums, and destitute homes of the city. 


This work has 


been done under the direction of Miss Eva E. Struble, Supervisor of Drawing. 




















of paper, and attach this by sewing to the 
piece of cloth, thus finishing the problem. 


Model II. Materials: A piece of un- 
bleached muslin 2144" x7", and red thread. 
Subject: Overcasting, back-stitch, and stitch- 
ing stitch, also a review of running stitch. 

After the needle has been threaded with red 
thread, fasten the thread at one corner of the 
piece of cloth with a few running stitches, thus 
avoiding a knot. Holding the needle in a 
slanting position put it through the cloth a 
short distance in from the edge; draw the 





thread over the edge and bring the needle 
through again three or four threads to the 
left. Repeat until the four edges of model 
have been overcast. 

Measure 14” from top (long edge). Here 
make a row of running stitches. (In measuring 
mark with pins rather than with pencil.) 

Find the center of the cloth and there put 
in a row of back stitches. Fasten thread 
without knot and make the running stitch, 
leaving a space on the under side twice as long 
as the stitch. Then on the right side go back 
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Pirate XII. A few of the sketches showing the elementary work in 
millinery under the direction of Miss,Grace S. Parsons of Albany, N. Y. 
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half the space to form the next stitch, each 
time leaving a space twice the length of stitch. 
This will make a stitch which looks the same 
as the running stitch on right side but with 
stitches twice as long on the wrong side. 
Fasten the thread by running a few stitches 
back. 

The third row of stitches for this model, 
made 14" from the lower edge, are called stitch- 
These stitches resemble machine 
Fasten as before. 


ing stitches. 
stitching on the rigut side. 
Make the running stitch (leaving the space 
twice as long as the stitch on the under side), 
then go back to where the first stitch ended. 
This will bring the stitches together on the 
right side with a longer stitch on the under 
side. Fasten the thread as before. Write 
name, grade, and “Model II” on a small piece 
of paper and baste it on at one end of the 
finished model, as before. The time required 
for this model is usually two lessons. 

Model III. Materials: Bleached muslin, 
two pieces, each 2)4” x 7”, and white thread, 
No. 70. 


One of the longer edges of each piece should 
be turned down 14” and the two pieces basted 


together with the turned edges inside. Start- 
ing at the right side,overhand the basted edges 
using white thread, No. 70. Stitches should 
be very fine and very close together. This 
model may be worked out more easily if sel- 
vage edges can be overhanded together. Be- 
gin and end the overhanding stitches by sewing 
two stitches in the same place. Remove the 
basting and lay the sewing flat with the thumb 
nail. 

Later this problem may be taken up with 
great profit in overhanding striped or plaid 
material taking great care to match the stripes. 

When the two pieces have been overhanded 
together, the four edges are to be turned 4%” 
over on the wrong side, then 4” over, for a 
one-fourth inch hem. These edges should be 
basted before hemming. Begin at a right 
hand hem, make the stitches show their slant 
on the right side of the material. When the 
hemming is finished, overhand the corners, and 
do not let any ends show. The overhanding 
may be done before hemming if there is any 


5’ Explain the difference between overcasting and overhanding. 


danger that the edges will not meet. Remove 


the basting and mark “ Model ITT.” 


EMBROIDERY 
By Eva E. Srrusie 
Supervisor of Art, Newark, N. J. 

I have shipped today the mounts you de- 
sired, illustrating a little of the work we are 
doing in Newark as we try to develop in our 
public schools an art appreciation of line, 
mass and color. Below the high school, lessons 
are given by the grade teacher. 
are made for practical use in each grade and 
the laws of composition are emphasized at 
every possible moment. The fifth year chart 
(the one shown as Plate XI) shows lessons in 
space division with conventional forms and 
geometric units used as units of design for the 
decoration of bibs. These made by 
fifth grade children, are given to the homes for 
orphaned children, New York City. The 
designs are worked out on squared paper, trans- 
ferred to the cloth and finished in line stitch, 
chain stitch, and solid embroidery. 


All designs 


bibs, 


MILLINERY 
By Grace 8. Parsons 
School No. 6, Albany N. Y. 

The class whose work is shown as Plate XII 
was made up of seventh and eighth grade girls 
who are spending the major part of two years 
in millinery. Our present aim is to teach 
them to observe keenly and to sketch rapidly 
and accurately what they see. We begin 
with simple shapes of untrimmed hats (A) 
showing the buckram and sketching many 
views of the same hat. We next sketch hats 
with simplest possible trimming (B). When 
we come to the more difficult trimmings such 
as feathers, fancies, bows, etc., we take the 
best millinery magazines and study how artists 
illustrate these things. We cut the pictures 
out and mount them on small cards and let 
each girl copy several different styles, very 
often enlarging so that they have to study pro- 
portion as well as technique (C). We then 
sketch direct from the object, a feather, a bow, 
etc. (D). We now get pictures of trimmed hats 
and have the girls enlarge these with special 


In overhanding the needle should be put in 


straight toward the person sewing and but a few threads in from the edge, 
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Puate XIII. A design for the cover of a dedica- 
tion program, the co-operative work of two boys 
in the Rindge Technical School, Cambridge, Mass. 


reference to technique (E). In rapid sketch- 
ing, we fix a time limit giving one, two, or three 
minutes to a hat, according to its complexity. 
We encourage the girls to make many such 
sketches of hats seen in the windows or upon 
people and to accompany the sketches with 
a written description of the materials. We 
attempt nothing original the first year but we 
study color and discuss harmonies of color, 
textures, combinations of materials, the fit- 
ness of styles to people, etc. We try to keep 
constantly in mind three things: (1) Practical 
use in the trade; (2) broadening the individual 
outlook; (3) developing ability through experi- 


ence, 


High School—Freehand 


RADUATION and the various subsidiary 
functions monopolize the last weeks to 
such an extent that drawing and handicraft 
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go by default unless they are made vital, 
necessitated by the events themselves. Wise 
teachers can usually manage the situation. 


PROGRAM COVERS. 
tions usually offer ample opportunities for 
design in connection with printing. Plate 
XIII will serve as a typical illustration. This, 
a design by Stephen W. O’Leary and Victor 
Davidson (who did the lettering) both of the 
Rindge Technical School, Cambridge, Mass., 
was used upon the cover of a program printed 
by the boys of the printing department of 
that school. 


PAGE ORNAMENTS. These offer a 
chance for pictorial as well as decorative design. 
In some of the technical high schools, the 
Rindge, for example, the boys are not only 
reproducing designs by photo-engraving but 
by wood engraving. The little block from 
which Plate XIV was printed was designed, 
drawn, and cut by a boy in the Rindge school. 
The wood used was maple. Of this work 
Mr. John W. Wood, Jr., head master, says: 
“We regard it as an excellent means of rec- 
reation, as a practical application of our free- 
hand drawing and design, and as an interesting 
step in our attempt to teach illustrating.” 


COLOR SCHEMES. Plate XV shows how 
Miss J. E. Baker of the Central High School, 
Washington, D. C., gives her pupils practice 
in making pleasing combinations of color. 
Six hats out of thirteen, colored by each pupil 
in the class to exemplify as many different 
harmonies of color, are reproduced, alas, in 


, 


The year-end func- 


Pirate XIV. An example of the wood engraving 
which is being done by the pupils of the Rindge Tech- 
nical School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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black and white only; and two out of a series 
of ten coats. The boys were required to pro- 
duce a series of thirteen schemes of color for 
shirt and tie. Hektographed outlines were 
furnished for these color studies. 


COSTUMES. If the graduating class gives 
a costume party, tableaux, or dramatizes any- 


x er 


Pirate XVI. 


High School— Mechanical 
TAGE PROPERTIES. In _ connection 
with the year-end functions the mechan- 

ical classes frequently find problems enough 
to keep them busy. The small amount of time 
at disposal, the cost of extensive trappings, 
and the comparative inexperience of the work- 


A scene from a fifteenth century masque, “The Triumphs of Science, 


Death and Love,” given by the pupils of the Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 


thing, unrivalled opportunities for the appli- 
cations of drawing, design and color present 


themselves. Last May the students of the 
Rhode Island School of Design presented a 
Fifteenth Century Masque entitled “The Tri- 
umphs of Science, Death and Love,” written 
by Mr. George Boas. A scene from this 
masque is shown as Plate XVI. 
glimpse is sufficient to justify the comment of 
Mrs. Eliza G. Radeke, a trustee of the school, 
through whose courtesy we have the Plate: 
“The Masque was really remarkably well, 
written as well as beautiful to the eye.” 
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Even this * 


ers, are sufficient, usually, to insure a com- 
mendable restraint and simplicity in the 
scenery and other accessories. A glance at 
such designs for interiors as those shown as 
Plate XVII will do no harm, however, to en 
force the lesson that the principles of good 
design are not to be left behind, even in eva- 
nescent art. The four walls shown in the Plate 
were designed by students in the Royal Hun- 
garian School of Art, Buda Pest. 

SCHOOL PROPERTIES. The equipment 
required for another school year should be 
carefully forecast, and the necessary prelim- 
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by Paul C. Dunham, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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An unusually fine example of pen technique in architectural drawing, 
Reproduced by courtesy of Building Progress. 
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Puate XVIII. 
from England, inexpensive and convenient 


A clothes-horse model stand 





— 
( 
47 








inary steps taken for securing it. Schools 
whose funds are not unlimited, schools which 
give their pupils a chance to learn by making 
their own equipment will welcome this sug- 
gestion from England: 


Dear Sir: 

You solicit ‘Good Ideas From Everywhere 
does the enclosed photograph of a device of mine strike 
you? (Plate XVIII.) What we over here call a clothes- 
horse, with its sections set at right angles and a board 
laid across and held in position by fillets underneath 
gripping the rails. It has the merits of cheapness, light- 
ness, stability, and shutting up flat when not required 
The “horse” alone is an excellent perspective model. 
I had the photo taken before I had cut six inches off the 
legs and brought the shelf to a nice useful level. I take 
it it is obvious that where there is a good stretch of light, 


” 


How 





groups or objects can be arranged on each side and the 


= 








Pirate XX. Two sketches reproduced from costume design sheets 
by pupils under the direction of Mary B 


Hyde, Pratt Institute 
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Piate XXI 
sheets showing collars with continuous line borders, by pupils under the direction of Miss Hyde. 


cardboard or paper pinned on the top rail can be regu- 
lated as required. If wooden angles are used for setting 
groups in, these can be placed on the shelf and a second 
board can be fixed on the lower rails and groups not in 
use transferred to this to give place for others. I am 
making use of two of these in the Art Room at the 
Brighton Avenue and Sussex Grammar School here. 
Yours truly, G. Hersert Hooper. 


FINAL SHEETS. The last drawings pro- 
duced should be the best in every respect. 
Whatever the subject, the arrangement of 
the sheet, the graphic technique and the letter- 
ing should be the very finest of which the pupil 
is capable. As an illustration of excellence 
in these particulars, study Plate XIX. This 
is here reproduced from Building Progress, 
through the courtesy of the publishers, The 
National Fire Proofing Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The design, by Paul C. Dunham of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., received a mention in a recent 
prize competition held by Building Progress. 
very detail of this Plate is worth close obser- 
vation. One does not often see such admirable 
architectural rendering in pen and ink. 
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A typical sheet containing a design for a collar, and clippings from two other 


Technical and Vocational 
DRESS DESIGN 


By Mary B. Hype 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Pratt Institute 


IV 


The first installment of this series appeared in the 
February number, the second in the March number, the 
the third in the April number, 1914. The fifth will 
appear in the June number. 


Lesson VIII 


(1) A lesson on Historic Costume, students 
having looked up the subject in Two Cen- 
turies of Costume in America, Alice M. 
Earle, and Historic Dress in America, Mc- 
Clellan. 

(2) A sketch is made in thirty minutes sug- 
gesting an historic period between 1830 
and 1860. See Plate XX. 

(3) A talk upon “Evolution in Costume,”’ in 
the last century, illustrated. 
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Piate XXII. Studies in line and continuous line borders, reproduced from Nas Smer. 





Piate XXIII. Not often does one see in an exhibit a higher average of excellence maintained in 
pupils’ work than in this exhibit from pupils under the direction of Fred M. Watts, Springfield, Mass. 
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Pirate XXIV. Mr. Watts was able to secure from his pupils, work in almost any me- 
dium which had a certain distinction in design and remarkable excellence of technique 
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Pirate XXV- Instruction sheets for pupils. Originals on tracing cloth for making of blue prints. By Fred M. Watts, 
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LESSON 1X 


(1) The pattern for a collar is cut from wrap- 


ping paper and made to meet an individ- 


ual need. 
(2) The decoration is a continuous line border 
rendered in white on Japanese paper, or 


Pirate XXVI 


School, Springfield, Mass., under the direction 
of Mr. Fred M. Watts, whose recent death 
has impoverished the teaching force not oaly 
of Springfield but of the United States. An 
appreciation of Mr. Watts and his work ap- 
pears elsewhere in this number of the ScHoo. 


A general view of the military camp and a closer view of a part of it, from the 


original worked out by sixth grade pupils, Beverly, Mass., Miss Elizabeth A. Lefavour, teacher. 


color on tinted paper. See Plate XXI. 

The Editor has added Plate XXII reproduced 
from Nas Smer to furnish additional hints 
for continuous line borders. 


HANDICRAFT 


A GurMpse at Some Goop WorK 


By Frep M. Watts 
Plates XXIII and XXIV show a little of 
the excellent work in leather, clay, textile, and 
metal, done by the pupils of the Technical High 


Arts MaGazIne. One secret of the distin- 
guished success of Mr. Watts as a teacher was 
his preparedness. He always knew before- 
hand not only what he was to do but what his 
pupils were likely to do, and entered his class- 
room for a lesson, with victory assured. Plate 
XXV gives a hint of this thoroughness, and 
also of an equally important fact, that Mr. 
Watts lived his esthetic religion before his 
pupils. His outlines, his sheets of suggestions 


did not contradict all his principles of art. 
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Pirate XXVII. Patterns for horses and soldiers for the military camp. 
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Miscellaneous 


A MILITARY CAMP 


By L. HELEN SARGENT 


Supervisor of Drawing, Beverly, Mass. 


HE CALL of the bugle and the roll of the 

drum appeals to us all, and every live 
American boy responds with unrivalled enthu- 
siasm to all subjects pertaining to military life. 
The interest and vigor with which the boys 
attacked this Plate XXVI, made 
it valuable not only as a manual training prob- 
lem to develop skill in the use of the hand, but 
it also offered an 


project, 


admirable opportunity to 
teach the importance of our army and the 
duties of a soldier. 

Although our coping saw and knife work pre- 
cedes an organized course in bench work, this 
is, perhaps, a particularly good problem for 
schools in which no woodwork is taught, for 
only a few inexpensive tools are required.® 

The patterns of the soldiers and _ horses, 
Plate XX VII, should be cut from heavy card- 
board and accurately traced on the wood with 
a sharp pencil. In placing the pattern on the 
wood, great care should be taken to have the 
pattern run with the grain as far as possible, 
rather than across it; this will make the model 
more durable. 


THE SOLDIER 


The soldier is made in five parts. After the parts are 
carefully cut out and sandpapered, the face, buttons, belt, 
and insignia on sleeve designating the rank, should be 
drawn in lead pencil. Before the parts are fastened to- 
gether, the soldier should be painted. Oil or water 
color may be used. The soldier wears a blue uniform 
with gilt buttons and black belt and riding boots. The 
handle of the gun is colored brown and the barrel black. 
In fastening the parts together one bank pin will be 
sufficient to fasten both arms to the body and one pin 
for the legs. A pin is used to fasten the gun to the hand. 
The parts are placed in position, a tiny hole made with 
the brad awl, and the pin driven through. With the 
cutting edge of the pliers the pin is cut so that only 4” 
projects, and the twist pliers are then used to bend back 
the pin. The body is then placed on an iron and the 
hook hammered into the wood. 


*If it is impossible to obtain a special workroom, the sawing can be done at the pupil’s desk. 


THE H@RSE 


The horse is made in ten parts. After the parts are 
carefully cut out and sandpapered, the bridle, blanket, 
nd face of horse should be drawn in pencil and the partas 
painted. The horse is brown, the blanket army blue, 
and the bridle, tail, mane and hoofs are black. In 
fastening the parts together the head and tail are placed 
between the two body sections, and the legs are fastened 
on the outside. The front leg is jointed at the knee. 
The reins are narrow leather thongs fastened to the 
horse’s mouth. Small pieces of plastercine attached 
to one front and one hind foot of the horse make an 
excellent standard, although a wooden standard may be 
used. 


OFFICERS’ TENT 


The tent-making forms an admirable problem for the 
girls in the sewing class, and they take great delight in 
having some part in the making of the military pageant. 
See Plate XXVIII. The officers’ tent has a fly which 
projects in front of the main tent and forms the roof over 
a small piazza. 
cloth. 


The tents are made of white cotton 
” 


Five rings, 44” in diameter are sewed at equal 
distances on the seams where the roof and sides of the 
main tent are sewed together. A piece of twine is at- 
tached to each ring to hold out the sides of the tent. 
Seven rings are sewed on the two long sides of the fly 
with twine attached to hold it taut. There are two sets 
of ridge poles and supports made from 44” dowel sticks, 
one for main tent and one for fly. The dotted line in 
the drawing shows position of ridge pole. The front 
of tent is made in two pieces and the back in one piece 


DINING TENT 


The dining tent is a fly 36” x 22”. 
a ridge pole form the supports. 


Two uprights and 
The tops of the table 
and benches are made from 3-16” basswood, and the 
legs are ” dowel sticks. There is a long table, two 
long benches and two short benches. The dishes are 
from a doll’s tea set. 


STABLE TENT 


The stable tent for the horses is made in four pieces 
with a ring and rope at each corner of the top. There 
are four uprights and two ridge poles. A dowel stick 
is placed in the lower end of front flap so that it may 
easily be rolled up and fastened. 


RED CROSS TENT 


The red cross tent is like the officers’ tent without 
the fly. A red cross flag flies over the tent 


This problem was worked out in the room 
of Miss Elizabeth P. Lafavour, Grade 6, Pros- 
pect School, Beverly, Mass., and its success 
was due to her skill and hearty co-operation. 


The only tool 


required for individual use by each student is a coping saw with extra saw blades to replace those which may break. 
For the class in general there should be several brad awls, cut and twist pliers, one pound No. 2 bank pins, No. 1 
sandpaper, 3-16” basswood, {” dowel sticks, three foot length, a hammer, and a small iron on which to pound down 


the pins. 
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Patterns for the tents and other details of the military camp. 
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Pirate XXX. Studies from the cotton plant in pen and ink by Miss Floy Campbell,"University of Porto Rico, 
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Pirate XXXI. Turtles from the ‘Good Zoo"’ drawn by Miss Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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A PEACEFUL CONQUEST F 
OF THE WORLD 
By GENEVIEVE ANDREWS 
State Normal School, Plattsburg,N.Y. 





Here is the story of a cam- 
paign told by means of pic- 
tures, Plate XXIX. For 
girls going out to be teach- 
ers a project of this sort is 
broadly educational—affords 
an “all 1ound” training, so 
to speak—correlates handi- 
craft, drawing, and coloring 
geography, to some 
purpose. 

PLANT DRAWING. 
More or less of this is sure 
to be done every month. The 
drawings of: the Cotton, by 
Floy Campbell, of the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico, Plate 
XXX, will serve as a stand- 
ard of excellence in work of 
this sort 


with 


It will serve also 
as source material for illus- 








trations, decorative design 
etc., related to needlecraft 
topics. 


ANIMAL DRAWING 





GS CHINA Se 








To help in making an illus- 
tration for the story of the 
hare and the tortoise, The 
Uncle Remus 
other spring subjects, Miss Cleaveland gives 
us Plate XXXI. The model for these draw- 
ings was the painted turtle. The spotted tur- 


Pirate XXXII. 


stories, and 



































PLate XXXIII. A design for a post card invitation by 
Florence Pretz Smalley, offering ideas also for posters. 
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The ninth in a series of decorative designs by Rachel 


Weston, Fryeburg, Maine, illustrating ‘“ Playmates From Other Lands.” 


tle varies from this chiefly in its markings. 
His anatomy is about the same. Do you 
know the motto of the whole family? ‘When 
in doubt, shut up; while in doubt, keep shut.” 


PLAYMATES FROM OTHER LANDS. 
Plate X XXII gives the ninth in this series of 
designs for coloring by Miss Weston. Here 
is her word about it: 


CHINA. Chen Pao and little Chen Chu, carrying 
presents and dressed in their very best, are on the way 
to the celebration of their grandfather's birthday. 

Paint the whole picture with a light wash of yellow 
in which is a touch of pink 

When perfectly dry, color the screen and the floor in 
tints of gray. The design ou the wall is in shades of the 
same. 

The lantern is a lovely rose color made from lake and 
yellow. The symbol on it, which means longevity, is 


a little darker than the lantern. The rims at the top 








GOOD IDEAS 


FROM EVERYWHERE 








and bottom should be painted black, the tassel pink, and 
the bamboo rod, pale yellow 

In Chen Chu’s black hair are pinned pink, flowers. A 
light wash of burnt sienna with a bit of green will give 
the flesh tone. Her suit is a soft greenish blue, the trou- 
sers trimmed with bands of green and yellow 

The gift, a bowl of peaches, signifies long life Paint 
the fruit with? yellow ochre and while moist touch each 
peach with crimson. The 


color for the hammered 


Prate XXXIV 4 ‘“‘Neuremberg Egg,”’ 


a watch of the sixteenth century 


INVITATIONS FOR A SCHOOL PLAY. 
Plate XXXIII is Florence Pretz Smalley’s 
design for a postcard invitation. 
hard to improve upon it! 


’Twould be 
Better copy it as it 
stands. 

THE CALENDAR. 
than the 


The watch is really 


older Grandfather’s Clock, for 





The ninth in a series 


of decorative calendar designs or the blackboard calendar reviewing the history of timekeeping. 


copper bowl is made with burnt 
lake. 

Brother's green cap has a black border and a crimson 
button. His coat is green with a strip 


same value 


sienna, green, and 


of blue of the 


The under coat is a soft 
are green with blue bands at the 


pinkish yellow rhe trousers 
ankle 

Both children wear white stockings and their shoes 
have broad white soles 
dered in green and yellow Chen Pao’s are ye llow with 
black toes and embroidered in crimson and blue 


Chen Chu’s are blue embroi- 


The title space is a soft yellow and on it, in blue and 
green, are bats, the Chinese symbol for happiness 


’ Forman, in his S/ s of Useful Inve 


ntior 


“Nuremberg Eggs’’ as the first portable clocks 
were called, were made as early as 1470. “The 


first watches were large, uncouth affairs, re- 
sembling small table clocks; but by the end 
of the sixteenth century small watches with 


works of brass and cases of gold or silver were 
manufactured.’”’? Watches were not common, 
except among the very wealthy, until after 
grandfathers everywhere had their clocks. A 
watch of the sixteenth century is used asthe mo- 


Plate XXXIV. 


tif in the calendar decoration. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
Joseph Cook was once asked what he would do with a class of tough boys. “I would enjoy them,” he replied; 
‘It’s better fun to fish for trout than to dredge for oysters.’’ Fortunate indeed is the teacher whose class presents 
luxuriant designs, ragged with lawless originality. There’s something to criticise, something to prune, to cultivate, 
to become enthusiastic about. The only way to get such designs is to give vital subjects for design. “A motive for 
productive effort’’—yes; that is the without-which-nothing in design. Realizing this the Supervisors of Drawing 
in many towns have secured from School Committees the privilege of allowing the children to compete in design for 
the cover of the annual school report. Here is a real problem. The size and shape of the cover is fixed; the wording 
upon it is practically predetermined (it may be varied slightly); the general character of the design is well defined— 
it must be in harmony with the contents of a report on public education; and lastly, in the well known symbols of 
knowledge and instruction, in the town seal, and in the history and industrial activities of the town, lie ready to hand 








those elements which may be incorporated into the design to make it “peculiarly appropriate.” 


The Editors have chosen for constructive criticism this month, two town report covers. 
But they are not out of date. 


recent reports, for obvious reasons. 


Two School Report Covers 


REREWSTER is a town on Cape Cod, where 

they raise cranberries. Hence the cran- 
berry was chosen as the motif for the design, 
Fig. 1. Nothing could have been better. 
The title is sufficiently emphatic; the arrange- 
ment of the whole is symmetrical. But the 
whole is uneasy, disquieting. What is the 
cause? 1, The lettering isbad. Two “styles” 
of type, with inconsistencies in the character 
of the letters in each, combined with enlarged 
capitals at both ends of two words, excite our 
wonder if not our admiration. Then, how 
lightly the “the’’ hops over the head of the 
big B, and shamelessly the letters 
“for the year 1898—99”’ sprawl themselves 
along on the lower edge of the box in which 
they are supposed to stand! Is a 9 a 6 stand- 
ing on its head? This lettering is too crazy 
to be allowed in company with such well-bred 
conventionality as the cranberry wreath main- 
tains. 2, That wreath is well drawn. It 
holds together as a whole. It is quieter than 
the whorled rosette within, which is throwing 
off meteoric fragments into space! But the 
wreath is too large for the rectangle which 
cireumscribes it. However, it will not com- 
promise. Its ends may be eclipsed, but an 
ellipse it will remain! 3, And why should the 
lap joint learned in manual training be invoked 
to hold the margin lines together? And if you 


how 


They are not from 
Such designs are perennial. 


fence in the whole, why fence in the title a 
second time? 

Now there are several possible solutions of 
this problem. Evidently the boy who made 
this design was fond of that elliptical wreath. 
It is by far the best element he produced. Let 
him keep it. But he must reduce those clus- 
ters of cranberries, give the wreath all the 
room it requires, and let it enclose something 
worth while. We will crown our Report with 
our cranberry wreath. We will not 
other cranberries with it, especially nihilistic 
cranberries! Fig. 2 is the result. Cranber’ 
ries, by the way, are not circular in side view. 
Just look at them again, when you get a good 
chance. In this design the dark of the letter- 
ing and the light of the wreath is echoed in 
the dark and light line of the enclosing rect- 
angle.' 


crown 


But some of the best teachers of design 
would not approve of that elliptical wreath, 
even as influenced by the rectangle. “ A deco- 
ration should emphasize the structure of the 
thing decorated.’’ While the ellipse has a 
long and a short diameter in common with 
the rectangle it does not emphasize the rect- 
angular corners. Two other solutions of the 
problem are suggested in the sketches, Figs. 3 
and 4. In both these the original idea of title 
panel and ornament panel has been retained, 
although another panel has been added below 
to strengthen the whole. In one, the radiating 


‘The outer rectangle in each case indicates the edges of the page 
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TWO SCHOOL REPORT COVERS 








motif, so prominent in the original design, has 
been given the entire field, but applied bisym- 
metrically as it should be on a vertical panel. 
In the second, the wreath motif is still retained 
but modified to fit the space. In this case 
it crowns the date of the report, because 1898- 
1899 was, of course, the best year in the history 
of the schools of the town. 
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Pirate II Suggestions for other solu- 
tions of the first problem in cover design. 


town. 
Jewelry 
might have furnished the motif for an unusu- 


TTLEBORO is a manufacturing 
“4 It is famous for its jewelry. 


ally effective cover. George, who designed 
Fig. 5, ignored that, and had recourse to classic 
and motifs His cover holds 
together fairly well as a whole. The drawing 

It should have been 
At least it should have 
The torch is 
But why two 


conventional 


was reduced too much. 
made to fit the cover. 

been properly placed upon it. 
an ancient symbol of learning. 
of them? ‘The acanthus is a venerable floral 
element. But why so vermiform? The cause 
for which it stands, intellectual growth, seems 
languishing! The town seal has been intro- 
duced in the right place, but it seems to occupy 
1 niche like a saint. After you learn that this 
pamphlet is an “Annual Report, 1899” the 
eye has to get over a good bit of rough country 
before it learns whose annual report it is! That 
unfortunate tear in the lower edge of the scroll 
threatens to divide both the school committee 
and the town! The feeble attempt to suggest 
modeling in relief is not praiseworthy. A 


cover is a piece of printing, something flat 
A structural relation between the elements 
need not be suggested 

As revised, Fig 6, the more important 
features of the original design have been re- 
tained: the title scroll, the town seal, and a 
symbol] of learning, the burning lamp.’ 
George’s dotted background has been retained 
in the seal. His lettering has been brought 
together in one place and made all of a kind. 
The isolated date is easily discovered by the 
eye, yet it forms a part of the mass of the 
whole. George might have been persuaded to 
substitute a simple panel with a jeweled border 
for his questionable scroll; but then he might 
not have recognized the design as his any long- 
er, and that would have been fatal! 


Where to Find What You Want 


This is an attempt to make an alphabetical 
list of things required in teaching the arts and 
crafts in schools, and to furnish a key to ob- 
taining them. The list is far from complete 
in any respect. It is a beginning. We invite 
suggestions, additions, corrections, from all 
our readers. We want to make it the very 
best possible. This can only be done through 
the co-operation of teachers, buyers, manufac- 
turers and dealers. Again we invite the help 
of every reader. 

Address A. S. Bennett, 120 Boylston St., Boston. 
A PARTIAL LIST OF CONCERNS CARRYING 
FIRST-CLASS MANUAL ARTS SUPPLIES 


A. B. C. Weaving Loom Co 
Abernathy Vise & Tool Co. 


1 Toledo 

2 Chicago 
3. American Crayon Co. Sandusky 
4. American Lead Pencil Co. New York 
5. American Rattan & Reed Mfg. Co. Brooklyn 

6. American Type Founders Co. Jersey City 
7. American Woodworking Machy. Co. Rochester 
8 


. Atkinson, Mentzer & Co. Chicago 
9. Ault & Wiborg New York 
10. Banghart & Co., Irving G. Chicago 
11. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Chicago 
12. Beckley-Cardy Co. Chicago 
13. Beehive Press Peoria 
14. Belcher & Loomis Providence 
15. Bemis, A. L. Worcester 
16. Binney & Smith New York 
17. Bishop & Co., Geo. H. Indianapolis 
18. Buffalo Forge Co. Buffalo 


? The torch is rather the symbol of investigation, learning being pushed on into darkness, winning fresh triumphs. 
lhe lamp is more precisely the symbol of light from past triumphs,—from the stored oil of past experience 
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Bull, Schuyler 


Chandler & Barber 


Chandler & Price Co., The 
Charles Co., Thos. The—see No. 9% 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Comstock Co., The W. 1 

Crescent Machine C« 

Dennison Mfg. ¢ 

Devoe, F. W. & ¢ lr. Raynolds Co 
Dietzgen & Co., Eugene 

Disston & Sons, Henry 

Dixon Crucible ¢ Joseph 

Eagle Pencil Co 

Eberhard Faber, C 


Economy Drawing Table Co 
Elliott, B. K 

Mrs. C. C. Filkins 
Flanagan Co., A 
Franklin Crayon C« 
Frost & Adams 
Garden City Educational Co 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co 
Hall, W. A, 
Hammacher & Schlemmer 
Hammett, J. I 
Handicraft Guild 
Hansen's Type Foundry 
Hatfield, J. H 
Higgins & Co 
Hinckley, R. W 
Johnson & Son 
Keuffel & Esser Co 
Lewis, Thos. K 
Lindemeyer & Sons, Henry 
Lufkin Rule Co 
Manual Arts Press 
Matsumoto Do 
Milton Bradley Co 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Orr & Lockett Hardware Co 
Porter Machinery Co 
Porter Mfg. Co 
Post Co., Frederick The 
Practical Drawing Pub. Co. 
Prang Co. 
Pratt Institute 
Ruxton, Philip 
Sargent & Co 
Schlau Burnett Co. 
School Arts Publishing Co 
Scott Foresman Co 
Chas 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co 
Sheldon, E. H 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
Shima, E. T 
Simmons Hardware Co 
Simonds Mfg. Co 
South Bend Machine Tool Co 
Standard Crayon Co. 
Stanley Rule & Level Co 
Starrett & Co., L.S 
Strathmore Paper Co 
Talens & Son 


Scribner’s Sons Co., 


Rochester 
Boston 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
Indianapolis 
New York 
Leetonia 


Framingham 
New York 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Jersey City 
New York 
Brooklyn 
roledo 
Pittsburgh 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Rochester 
Boston 
Chicago 
Grand Rapids 
Boston 

New York 
Boston 
Minneapolis 
Boston 
Boston 
Brooklyn 
Boston 
Racine 
Hoboken 
Columbus 
New York 


Saginaw 


Peoria 
Tokyo, Japan 
Springfield 


Grand Rapids 
Chicago 
Grand Rapids 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Dallas 

New York 
Brooklyn 
Chicago 
New York 
Chicago 
Boston 
Chicago 
New York 
Seneca Falls 
Muskegon 
Cleveland 
New York 
St. Louis 
Fitchburg 
South Bend 
Danvers 
New Britain 
Athol 
Mittineague 
Irvington 


82 laylor-Holden Co. 

83 lodd, Dana 

&4 Van Nostrand, D 

85. Veeck, G. A 

86. Wadsworth Howland (¢ 
87 Waldcraft Co 


88. Washburn Shops, The 


SY West Side Iron Works 
90. Williams, Brown & Earle 
91 Winsor & Newton 

92. Zanesville Pottery Co 

93. Charles Co., The Thos 


AN ALPHABETICAL 


Springfield 


Minneapolis 


New York 
New York 
Bostor 


Indianapolis 
Worcester 
Grand Rapids 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Zanesville 


Chicago 


OF TOOLS. 


MATERIALS, ETC., WITH REFERENCES 


TO THE LIST OF 


Basswood—Local Dealer, 


Beads—37, 55 


Benches for Manual Training 


40, 56, 57, 71, 88 
Blackboards—22, 55 
Blackboard Crayons—3, 


Block Printing Materials 
Blotting Paper 
Blue Print Supplies 


Bogus Paper—55, 62 


Bookbinder’s Board—12, 34, 41, ! 
Booklet Cover Papers—12, 37 
Local Dealer, 40, 57 


Brads 
Brass in Sheets—40, 57 
Bristolboard—12, 26, 80 
Calendar Pads 
Cardboard—12, 50, 80 
Ceramic Goods—33 % 


Chamois Skins—14, 26, 39 
Charcoal Paper—26, 36, 60, 80 
Clay—26, 34, 37, 41, 55, 57, 6: 


Color Charts—26, 62, 86 


Colored Crayons—3, 4, 16, 26, 


77 
Colored Drawing Papers 
62, 80 


RELIABLE 


Local Dealer, 62 
27, 48, 60, 90 


5 


Local Dealer 


DEALERS 


15, 20, 38, 


26, 29, 35, 77 


Blackboard Drawing Tools 


—o 
‘ 


o 


27, 29, 31, Fee, 


Construction Paper—12, 34, 37, 41, 55, 62 


Copper in Sheets—14, 40, 49, 57 


Cover Papers—12, 80 
Crash—Local Dealer—62 


7 


Drawing Implements—27 


, 36, 40, 48, 57, 60, 90 


Drawing Inks—14, 26, 45, 48, 60, 62, 81, 90 


Drawing Instruments—14 


Drawing Materials—4, 26, 2 


62, 90, 91 


Drawing Papers 
gz 


26, 36, 48, 62, 


48, 57, 60 
29, 31, 48, 55 


’ 


SO, YO 
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Drawing to Scale Paper—67 
Drawing Scales—40, 48, 55, 57, 60 
Drawing Tables—26, 40, 48, 55, 
90 
Easels—26, 36, 44 
Educational Lantern Slides 
Electrical Supplies—14, 57 
End Papers—12, 53, 80 
Etching Materials—26 
Eyelets and Punches 
Filing Cases—38 
Hinges—14, 40, 57 
Isometric Netted 


Japanese Goods 


90 
90 


20 


Paper—67, 90 
53, 73 

-53, 73 
Japanese Prints—53, 73 
Jewelers’ Furnishings 
26 


Japanese Papers 


14, 40, 85 

Jewelers’ Enamels 

Kilns—33 

Kindergarten Supplies—12, 41, 55 

Lantern Slide Camera—33, 90 

Lacemaking Equipment* 

Leather for Tooling—39, 46, 57 

Lettering Brushes—26, 53, 55 

Lettering Pens-—26, 48, 60 

Linens—Local Dealer, 62 

Locks—14, 40, 57 

Macrame Cord, 

Manila Drawing Paper 

Mechanical Drawing Paper 
80, 90 

Mechanical Drawing Kits—27, 
60, 90 

Metalworking Machinery—18, 40, 
76 

Metalworking Material—40, 57, 59 

Model Stands—26, 55, 61 

Mounting Board—12, 26, 62, 89 

Moving Picture Machines—90 

Nails—Local Dealer, 40, 57 

Oak Lumber—Local Dealer 

Oak Tag Paper—41, 50, 62 

Oil Color Materials—16, 26, 44, 81 

Oil Finishes—Local Dealer, 72 

Oil Stone—40, 49, 57 

Ooze Leather—39, 46, 57 

Paper Cutters—34, 41, 55, 57 

Paper for Printing—50, 80 


41, 55, 62 


48, 


Miss Bessie E, Merrill, Columbia University, New York. 


ol, 


Local Dealer 41, 55 


rn 


51, 


60, 88, 


36, 48, 60, 62, 


51, 55, 57, 


7, 58, 


Paper Mats for Weaving—12, 34, 41, 55 
Paste—26, 41, 55, 62 

Pencils—4, 14, 26, 29, 30, 31, 40, 60, 62 
Perspective Sketching Sheets—67 
Photographic Supplies—Local Dealer, 90 
33%, 92 


Porcelain, undecorated 
Posteard Projectors—90 
Potters’ Supplies—41, 55, 92 

Printing Inks—9, 64 

Printing Outfits—6, 11, 21, 43 
Raffia—-34, 37, 41, 55, 62 

Reed—5, 34, 37, 4le 55 

Rubber Erasers—4, 29, 30, 31 
Sandpaper—Local Dealer, 20, 40, 57 
Scissors—20, 40, 55 

Screws—Local Dealer, 20, 40, 57 
Semi-precious Stones—85 

Sawing Implements—17, 28, 40, 57, 75 
Silver for Jewelry—14, 85 

Sketching Kits—36, 44 

Square Netted Paper—67 

Stains—57, 72 

Steel Rules—51 


Stencilling Materials—26, 55, 61, 62, 72, 87 
Stencil Paper—41, 55, 61, 62 

Strawboard—50 

Thin Wood—Local Dealer, 57 

Thumb Tacks—14, 26, 27, 36, 40, 48, 60, 57, 


90 

Tools for Light Woodwork—21, 28, 40, 57 

Tools for Leather Work—26 

Tools for Jewelry and Metal Work—14, 40, 57 

Tracing Cloth—26, 27, 36, 48, 60, 90 

Tracing Paper—26, 27, 36, 48, 53, 60, 90 

Varnishes—26, 57, 72 

Watercolor Materials—26, 55, 62, 81, 86, 91 

Wax Finishes—26, 47, 57, 72 

Weaving Implements—1, 83 

Weaving Supplies—41, 55 

White Drawing Paper—25, 41, 48, 55, 62, 80, 
99 

White Pine—Local Dealer 

Wire for Jewelry—14, 49, 57 

Woodcarving Tools—14, 24, 40; 57, 74, 78, 79 

Woodworking Machinery—2, 7, 40, 56, 57, 
65, 70, 74, 76 

Woodworking Stock—Local Dealer 

Yarns for Weavings—55, 65 


Miss Mary E. Bradford, Roxbury, Mass. 
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WE OUGHT TO REGARD BOOKS AS WE DO SWEETMEATS, 


NOT WHOLLY TO AIM AT THE 


TO RESPECT THE 


Six Needlecraft Books of Proven 
Value 


HE following books for teachers of sewing, 
embroidery, millinery, and costume de- 
sign have a wide reputation for helpfulness. 
They are given in approximate order from the 
more elementary to the most advanced 
Text Book on Domestic Art, Ingalls 
Practical Home Millinery, Reeve 
Complete Dressmaker, Laughlin 
Educational Needlecraft, Swanson and Macbeth 
Historic Dress in America, McClellan 


Two Centuries of Costume in America, Eark 


Books of Needle- 


craft 


Three Recent 


Coming to us from 
smack of the world 
queens embroidered bright figures in tapestry 


England these books 
aristocratic old when 
and with their ladies-in-waiting produced the 
show pieces we now glance at in the municipal 
museums. The most elementary book! gives 
200 stitches in as many diagrams, on left hand 
The 


Irom 


pages, with explanatory text opposite 
stitches are alphabetically 
“Anchor” to “Zigzag.” It 
of “units of 
second,? 


arranged 
is a source book 
The 


illustrations 


needlework. 
clean-cut 
from photographs of work showing the various 
stitches, with explicit directions for produc- 
ing them. 
range, with an eye to 
beauty. It is a rich source book of designs in 
needlecraft. The third? is a source book in 
historic costume. It 


design”’ for 
contains 246 


The illustrations, covering a wide 


have been chosen 


is the seventh in the 


1 Embroidery Stitches. By M. E. Wilkinson. 
* The Home Art Book of Fancy Stitchery. 
69 cents. 
Dress Design. By Talbot Hughes. 
* Published by Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
By Flora Klickmann. 


The Macmillan Company 
Price, postpaid, $1.88 


PLEASANTEST, BUT CHIEFLY 
WHOLESOMEST; 
EITHER BUT APPROVING THE 


NOT 
LATTER MOST. 


FORBIDDING 

Plutarch 
series of Technical Handbooks, edited by 
W. R. Lethaby, of which Johnston’s book on 
Writing, Illuminating, and Lettering is per- 
This 
from 
-hun- 
dreds of them—and with diagrams of patterns. 
It is enriched with 35 pages of collotypes show- 


haps the best known among teachers. 
volume is packed sketches 
from shoes to hats, 


with pen 


historic costume, 


ing pecple in costume and extraordinary arti- 
cles of wearing apparel. Dress Design as here 
presented appears as a dignified art 


genuine cultural values. 


having 

As a reference book 

for the makers of pageants, and plays involving 

historic characters the book is of unusual value. 
a TF. B 


Art and Common Sense‘ 


Such is the title of the latest volume by Royal 
Cortissoz. It is really a collection of inde- 
pendent studies or essays dealing with the 
work of Ingres, Whistler, Sargent, Rodin, and 
under the caption The Magi. of Mere Paint, 
with the work of Rembrandt, Hals, Vermeer, 
Chardin, and Alfred 


Carpaccio, and 


Stevens. Pintoricchio, 


Ghirlandajo, Tiepolo are 
Italian 
Four Leaders in American 
Architecture, Richardson, Hunt, McKim, and 
Burnham, are keenly estimated, and J. Pier- 
There 
European 
Painting, on the Post-Impressionist Illusion, 
on Spanish Art in Spain and Elsewhere, and 
on that “Memorable Exhibition” in the Ar- 
mory of the 69th Regiment, New York, in 
the spring of 1913. Keenly discriminating 
but broadly catholic in taste, learned but facile, 


characterized as Secular Types in 


Mural decoration. 


pont Morgan is presented as a collector. 


are chapters on Contemporary 


Price, postpaid, $1.36, 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, postpaid, 


Price, postpaid, $3.12. 
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the author charges his languages with a quality 
which makes the reader feel that his verdicts 
must be final. To have the book at hand that 
it may be caught up and read a chapter at a 
time, is a common sense way to get from it a 
large percentage of the instruction and delight it 
will yield. H. T. B. 


Nature and Uncommon Sense 


Such is the title I feel at this moment like 
giving to the latest delightful outdoor book 
by Dallas Lore Sharp.’ Reading its fascinat- 
ing pages I recall a sentence we used to diagram 
in school, “The mirth of Addison is genial, 
imparting a mild glow of thought.”” The 
mirth of Professor Sharp is always that and 
often more, provoking not merely a mild glow 
but a merry laugh. He and all his friends 
“fourteen kinds of folk in fur, ten in scales, 
ten in bare skins, and five in shells,” to say 
nothing of those in feathers—are simply 
irresistible. Professor Sharp catches the very 
spirit of the thing he puts into words. Ever 
see a flicker at work of a spring morning? 
Here he is alive! “Yarup landed on the ridge- 
pole, threw up his head yelling wick-wick-wick, 
then fell to on that ridge-pole with his bill as 
if he intended to split the roof into kindling 
wood.” But get the book and enjoy it. 

H. T. B. 


On Elementary Weaving 


A revised edition of a book which for ten 
years has rendered good service in manual arts 
instruction is of itself a testimonial. Mrs. 
Todd’s little volume has now 166 pages, 44 
illustrations in black and white, and one in 
full color. Not only are specifications given 
for various kinds of rugs, hammocks, and 
articles of clothing, but the whole art is viewed 
with reference to its history, literature, songs, 
ind games. The last chapter is devoted to 
sts of helpful books and magazine articles, 

H. T. B. 


A Dutch Master’ 


It is a delight just to turn the pages of this 
sumptuous volume with its 48 illustrations, 
its fine paper and excellent typographical work. 
It is with special interest and confidence that 
one reads a book on art by a well trained 
painter, when the painter writes as well as 
does Mr. Hale. It is evident that Mr. Hale 
is in full sympathy with his subject, and 
throughout he gives us a well considered 
appreciation of this great painter of small- 
sized pictures. As the preface states, while 
Vermeer’s work is well-known to artists and 
connoiseurs, there are many cultivated people 
who never heard the name. 

To such it will doubtless be a surprise to 
meet with this statement. “When it comes 
to downright painting, it would seem that 
Vermeer was in most respects the leader of all. 
Indeed, it might almost be said that from our 
ultra-modern point of view, till Vermeer paint- 
ed no one had tried to paint at all. Of course 
there were giants like Velasquez, Rubens and 
Rembrandt, who did very wonderful things. 
But none of these conceived of arriving at tone 
by an exquisitely just relation of color values, 
and it is this idea that lies at the root of all 
really good modern painting.” 

Despite such a strong statement, the gen- 
eral style of the book is just and temperate. 
One of the interesting chapters is that upon 
“Vermeer and Modern Painting” in which com- 
parisons are made of the work of several of 
our American painters with that of Vermeer. 

The volume contains a list and description 
of Vermeer’s Kroma pictures. It is the first 
book on Vermeer that has appeared in English 
and should go far toward making his work 
more generally known in America where a 
large proportion of his paintings are owned. 

J. #. 


Our Architecture 


This is an excellently printed volume and 
its ninety-six halftone pictures with their 


Beyond the Pasture Bars. The Century Company. Price, postpaid, 59 cents. 
°Hand-loom Weaving. By Mattie Phipps Todd. Rand McNally & Co. Price, postpaid, 97 cents, 
‘Jan Vermeer of Delft. By Philip L. Hale. Published by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. Price, $10.00, plus 


rriage. 


*American Renaissance; A Review of Domestic Architecture. By Joy Wheeler Dow architect. Published by 


Wm. T. Comstock, 1904. Price, postpaid, $4.30. 
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titles in themselves form an_ interesting 
and instructive treatise upon the history 
of domestic architecture in the United States. 
Perhaps the best we have. 

The text, which is divided into twelve chap- 
ters, besides giving an outline of domestic 
architecture from Colonial times to the present, 
contains some amusing philosophy and art 
criticism. The fact that the book originally 
appeared in a series of magazine articles may 
account for the somewhat whimsical off-hand 
character of certain of the expressions which 
seem out of harmony with the evident serious- 
ness of purpose which characterizes the vol- 
The style is often that of 
a clever than that 
of a serious writer upon the history of archi- 


ume as a whole. 
conversationalist, rather 
tecture. Perhaps some may find the book the 


more enjoyable for this very reason J. a 


On Indian Pottery 


Those who have been interested in the arts 
of the Indian, and who have depended chiefly 
on the monumental work of Dr. Powell, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Ethnology, for infor- 
mation and illustration, will be glad to know 
of the publication of a concise but comprehen- 
sive study of the North Appalachian Indian 
Pottery by Christopher Wren® of Plymouth, 
Pa. The 
ume of 100 pages with 50 line and halftone 


author of this paper-covered vol- 


illustrations, after sketching the history of 
pottery (with special emphasis of the work 
of Palissy and Wedgewood) goes into detail 
as to pottery making among the North Ameri- 
can Indians of the east, and reproduces scores 
of fragments of especial interest to students of 
ceramic design. The primitive tool motives 
suggest 
beauty. 


endless combinations of great 


Mr. Wren does not indulge in rhap- 


hew 
sodies about ‘‘our own native American art”’ 
and our duty to make it the basis of a national 
style. He is too clear-eyed for that; but he 
does urge us to look at this part of our legacy 
and to profit by it. His readable monograph 
will help. H. T. B 


4 Study of North 
Price, postpaid, $1.00 
* Bookbinding for 


$1.25. 


(\ppal ichian Indian Pottery. 


Beginners. Bw Florence 


Bean. 


The Graphic Drawing Books 


A new series of drawing books by the Prang 


Company means something no _ supervisor 
“There’s a reason,”’ 
as the posters say. In this 


First, the new series com- 


can afford to overlook. 
case there are 
several reasons. 
prises but eight books. The work is classified 
under seven heads: Nature Drawing, Land- 
Effects, Figure and Animal Drawing, 
Drawing, Design Construction, 
Study, Color Under 
each the lessons constitute a graded course 


scape 
Object and 


Picture and Theory. 


in that topic. Second, from book one to book 
eight an incorrect drawing, a bad design, or 
Third, the 


constitute a set 


a trifling lesson does not appear. 
this 
positively unique in the history of drawing 
books,—charts constructed from hand painted 
tablets. The little 
most intense tones of yellow, red, and blue. 
The children are introduced to the 
grayed colors. While in the printing of the 
first edition of the books by the offset process 
defects appear—notably the harsh, 
cold greens in the color prints defects which 
will undoubtedly disappear in the second edi- 
-the pages as 
a whole show remarkably faithful reproduc- 


color charts in series 


children are given the 


older 
certain 


tion (already on the presses)- 


tions cf the original drawings in pencil and 


brush, and alluring 


instruction H. T. B 


A Timely Book” 


“The appearance of this book, therefore, is 
Frank M. Leavitt, of the 
University of Chicago. The “‘therefore’’ refers 


present an program ol 


timely,”’ says Prof 
to the increasing demand for ‘‘more effective 
construction work in grades four, five, and six.”’ 
This book is different from and superior to 
others of its kind, Professor Leavitt believes, 
for three reasons: 1, Because all its projects 
have been tested by use with thousands of 
boys and girls; 2, Because its method lays a 
sure foundation for more advanced work; 3. 
Because it gives the teacher just the help she 
needs to save time, to stimulate activity, and 
Wilkesbarre, Pa 


Christopher Wren. E. B. Yardy Co., 


The School Arts Publishing Company. Price, postpaid, 
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to judge results. The book is also a manual 
for self-instruction. Any person wishing to 
increase his own skill in the manual arts, be- 
ginning with this book, would find it a wise 
teacher, insuring success from the first. All 
its projects are of immediate practical use in 
home and school. Fifty plates of working 
diagrams and illustrations of methods and 
results, richly supplement and complete the 
text. 


A Vocational Directory" 


Here is a notable book. Suppose a boy wish- 
es to learn about Accounting, Naval Archi- 
tecture, or Wood Turning; suppose a girl 
wishes to learn how to run an Automobile, to 
be a Nurse, or to become an expert in Window 
Dressing, having this book such a person could 


‘! Opportunities for Vocation Training in Boston. 


find out at once about every reputable piace 
in Boston where such instruction could be had, 
day or evening, and at what cost. Think 
what that means not only to young people but 
to their fathers and mothers. But the book 
contains much more. It has maps showing the 
locations of all the institutions for vocational 
education; brief summaries of their courses, 
conditions of admission, ete.; and supplemen- 
tary information concerning opportunities for 
the physically handicapped, for those seeking 
employment, desiring to do social center work, 
or looking for a home in which to live while 
a student in the city. 

A book like this is a stroke of common sense, 
if not of genius. Such a handbook ought to 
be published for every large city in the United 
States. 


By The Women’s Municipal League of Boston. Published 


by the League, 6 Marlborough St., Boston. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
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[ have come to see that the thing of beauty in 
art, in letters, in music,—in a word the beauty of 
an idea,—is given to few to create, while to enjoy 
should be the inalienable birthright of all. Hence 
I accept Literature for what it seemed in those 
golden hours to my friend and myself, a guide with 
whom we could trust ourselves in the dark as with 
a lamp that the night of ages has never extinguished. 

- What. think you, are all its messages and ministries 
- if not addressed to this eternal need in the soul of 
man? o 

They cannot fail us—the “prayers of Saints that ~ 
inly burned,”’ the words of seekers after the Perfect 
Way. How else evolve a deeper and undying music 5 
out of an otherwise dead and dumb Past,—a music J 
born of love and longing inseparable from “that 
little infinite thing the human heart?” It was the 
revelation of just this truth, which over thirty years 
ago came to me and my friend, that I wish to trans- 
mit to others who pass along the self-same way. 


J Thos. B. Mosher. 


J 
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AN IRREPARABLE LOSS 


N the death of Mr. Fred Madison Watts 

of the Springfield, (Mass.) Technical High 
School, the profession has lost one of its most 
devoted and most gifted members. 
was appreciated in his own city and by those 
But 
modest nature prevented Mr 


His work 


throughout the country who knew it 
a singularly 
Watts from achieving that wide reputation 
which the exceptional character of his work 
as an art teacher merits. Rarely in these 
days of push and self-advertisement do we find 
a person so entirely devoted to his work for 
its own sake. This singleness of purpose, this 
love of the work, gave a truly craftsmanlike 
distinction to the personal work of Mr. Watts 
and to the work of those who came under his 
teaching. 

The facts of his life follow: 

Educated in the schools of Springfield, Mr. 
Watts was graduated from the Central High 
School with the class of 1895. On graduation, 
he entered the architect’s office of E. C. and 
G. C. Gardner in his home city, and remained 
there nearly eleven years. He was then ap- 
pointed the first instructor for the department 
of design and applied arts in the Springfield 
Technical High School. The work of this 
department, which grew with great rapidity 
during the seven years that he directed it, was 
wholly his personal teaching until the last 
three years when he had an assistant to help 
him to realize his ideals. Mr. Watt’s art train- 
ing, until after his appointment in the Tech- 
nical High School, was gained wholly in Spring- 
field and, aside from that incident to his work 
as an architectural draughtsman, came largely 
from the free evening drawing school, in which 
he afterwards taught the life class. After his 
appointment to the High School position, he 
spent his summers in study as follows: Rhode 
Island School of Design, Copper and Leather; 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Pottery; New 
York University (Dr. Haney) Design 
Supervision; a summer with Greenwood of 
Worcester, Painting; a with F. A. 


and 


summer 
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Parsons at Chester, Painting; and one at Chau- 
tauqua as a_ teacher. 

A fellow teacher says of Mr. Watts: 

“Wide reading and careful study of authori- 
ties in art and architecture; familiarity with 
exhibitions and collections in New York and 
Boston, as well as those of his own city; 
acquaintance with men who had done fine 
work, and above all, love of his work and 


broad-mindedness, made of him a man superior 


to many of much greater advantages and the 
equal of most in his knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of art education. J. H. 

PARIS AND ITS ART STUDENTS 

Mr. Albert H. Munsell, artist, and senior 
instructor at the M. N. A. 8. is enjoying a free 
year and spending it in the Old World. He 
returned to Boston for a few weeks in January 
and before sailing to Europe again spent ap 
evening with the art school alumni and in a 
delightfully informal manner told of his travels 
and of the changes he noted in Paris, where, 
as a student of art, he studied twenty-five 
vears ago. The following is a brief report by 
Mis Ellen F. O’Connor: 


Boston is of course considered the hub of the solar 
universe! Dr. Holmes says you could not pry that out 
of the mind of a Boston school boy if you had the tire of 
all creation straightened out for a crowbar. In the same 
way, Paris, to the average artist, is the hub of the artistic 
universe. To go back there is to become young again 
If Paris is the hub, then the spokes may be said to lead 
out all over Europe. A favorite spoke leads north to 
Holland to the Zuyder Zee and Laren. Another spoke 
leads out to Rothenburg and Nuremberg. Another 
goes to the southern slope of the Alps, to Milan and 
Florence. Still another spoke goes to the Mediterranean, 
and another as far as Madrid. The shortest spoke of 
all is that to Brittany. The fares are cheap and if one 
wishes to economize, he takes the “Train de plaiser,”’ 
which is anything but pleasant, and wakes up the next 
morning to find himself at the coast, very stiff and 
cramped, but having saved the sum of three francs. 
There is another spoke which leads north to the British 
Isles, but few go there. A very lively art center is grow- 
ing up in Scotland,—livelier than in England. Glasgow 
and Edinburgh have splendid schools while London 
remains terribly “sot’’ in her ways. 

In Paris, by November the cafés become lively with 
returning students and the American Club is filled. The 
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latter is a meeting place with books, lights, and a warm 
fire offered to American artists. Many a fellow goes 
through student days in Paris and only lights his fire on 
Sundays. One man planned a month of calls to keep 
warm evenings. 


The Latin quarter of today has migrated south. The 
center of student life is now nearer the Gare Mont Par- 
nasse. It costs much less to live in the Latin Quarter 
than in this country. ‘That is one reason why so many 
American artists prefer to live there. Another reason 
is that Paris is open minded. It does not fall heels over 
head to keep up with every new movement in Art, but 
keeps a waiting and witty attitude of inspection. 


The restaurants are not much changed, although 
**Madame”™ is no longer in the cashier’s desk at Thir- 
ion’s,—a favorite café of student days, to which I re- 
turned. The head waiter told me that the late proprie- 
tor had been buried only the day before. In the old 
days each student was his own accountant and the pro- 
prietor trusted everybody; even if a student went for 
six months “on tick” the spirit of loyalty was such that 
his food bill was the first item paid when the welcome 
cheque came from home. 


At the Beauz Arts school new studios have taken the 
places of the old ones. They have fine top lights and 
large windows which are kept clean! Women are ad- 
mitted. If a woman passes the examination she has as 
good a chance as her brother, and the Priz de Rome is 
open to her. Lately a young woman won the prize for 
sculpture; she will spend her four years in Rome, and 
returning to France be given sufficient work by the gov- 
ernment to keep her busy two years more. The French 
government has a care for its prize artists, and sees that 
they are not cast adrift at the end of their student course 
with nothing to do. 


In the older days of the Beaur Arts many were the 
pranks played on both teachers and fellow students. 
The “nouveaux” were especially marked for humiliation. 
Many of them entered the studios thinking they “knew 
it all!’’ I remember one who came in, quite satisfied 
that he was a great artist. An older student said to 
him one day in the studio, quite loudly, so all might hear, 
“By the way, Mons. Bouguereau is coming to criticize 
us today!" Half an hour later a fellow entered, dressed 
to resemble the professor, and bowing said, “Good day 
gentlemen.”” When he came to the nouveau he looked 
closely at his work and said, “ Well, what are you doing 
here? Where did you come from?” Being answered, 
he said, *‘ Yes, but it is perfectly evident that this is not 
the place for you!” He then showed him to the other 
side of the room, and, placing a cast upside down, told 
him to remain there, not to talk to any one, and to draw 
that cast. Until he could master that head he was not 
to work from life. The next morning in came Bouguereau 
himself, and after going through the room, approached 
the nouveau observing, “Why do you turn that cast 
upside down.’’ The student said, “Let me alone.” 
As the teacher still remained looking at him, he said, 
“Get, out, will you.” Bouguereau bowed to him and 
remarked to the superintendent when he left that he 
thought the students were pushing things too far! 


There will always be a struggle between the artist 
who likes old beaten paths and the one who seeks short 
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cuts. There are many cults today such as the Cubists, 
Futurists, Synchromists and Orpheists, each explaining 
why it is not like the others. These artists, although 
developing along individual lines, have, in nearly every 
case, had a good course of academic art training rhe 
synchromists need no light and shade, their work deals 
only in color. The orpheists are between painting and 
sound. We may yet have a plastic art that can be not 
only seen, but smelt, tasted, and heard! 


Kapka, a Zech, one of the leaders in the new move 
ment, is in no sense a self-advertiser. He is systemati- 
cally modest about his work and explains that instead 
of dealing in angles as the cubist does, he paints curved 
lines entirely. He asserts that his work possesses beauty 
and harmony in design. He makes pictures with such 
titles as ‘A Burst of Light,” “Harmony in White and 
Line,” and “A Cold Chromatic.” 


Many private academies bid for those who do not 
want to work under the old professors. They are the 
“*Modern studios.’ The teaching is to always exagger- 
ate. Anything that is not exaggerated is not good. In 
one of these schools a student wished to illustrate a town 
upon a hill. He made it with concentric curves one above 
another to the top of the canvass, saying that unless it 
were so you wouldn't feel the hill. I fear many sad 
failures are yet to come from such influences. 


Until a student appreciates the fundamentals of draw- 
ing and values he should not go to Paris, nor should he 
go too young, for unless he has had a strong moral at- 
mosphere at home there is danger all about him. Many 
students, especially the young women, dress and conduct 
themselves in such a manner as to invite criticism and 
insult. There is, however, a very good club on the rue 
Chevreuse where the women students live a quiet whole- 
some life. The successes of this is due largely to the 
financial aid of Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


Dr. Evans, during his residence in France, saw many 
cases of students stranded in Paris, and at his death he 
left a fund to assist those unfortunates. 


France has a long line of splendid artist teachers. 
Among the older men still living is Jean Paul Laurens 
His life has been an interesting one. He was a peasant 
boy who loved to draw. One day a group of Italian 
decorators came to his town to paint the little chapel 
Laurens was so much interested in the work that they 
allowed him to carry up the pots of paint to the scaffold 
When they left, the boy went with them, moving from 
town to town, repainting chapels. Later, his uncle 
placed him in the art school at Toulouse, where he won 
&@ prize and was sent to Paris where, three years later, 
he won the Priz de Rome. Although beyond the Biblica! 
“three score and ten’’ he has just painted a splendid 
decoration for the city of Toulouse. 


In closing, Mr. Munsell referred to the 
“Futurist music’? by Martinelli and sug- 
gested that while such movements in art 
were sternly resisted by the older men, and 
were doubtless largely ephemeral, still they 
tended to modify the current and prevent 
stagnation. 

















OF CURRENT INTEREST 











DEMOCRATIC IDEAL IN ED- 


UCATION ALL WRONG? 


IS THE 


Are “cultural education’? and “vocational 
education’? mutually exclusive? The old 
world seems to have believed that for some 
time. Must we? Here is a paragraph from 


a letter by a man whose early life was spent 
in Europe, but who is now a loyal American: 


[ am passing every day the wonderful show-window 


displays of Altman, McCreery, Saks, Macy, and Gimbel, 
here on my way to school. I am wondering all the time 
phenomenal technique of these French design- 
And then I think 


books or drawing books! 


at «the 
ers in Lyons, St. Ettienne, etc 
of those queer French copy 

Some time ago my brother-in-law returned from France 
and brought with him some drawings made by children 
schools They were downright 


in the Lyons pul 


comical. They looked as if they had been made a half 
century ago 

As far as I can make out there is no connection between 
Etiene Textile 
Darmstadt 
All public schools 


the fine draughtsmanship of the St 
Buda-Pesth 


designers, and the public 


pupils, the craftsman, or the 
schools 
over there are planned on the theory that the masses 
ire to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, and con- 
sequently, that it is a waste of effort to instill into their 
minds ideals of beauty or to innoculate them with the 
germ of fine craftsmanship Those who will eventually 
be the nation’s designers will have to get that training 
after they have left the five year elementary schools 
The common people are taught (with few exceptions) 
that they are to be the burden-bearers of the nations 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY GERMAN 
TRAVEL STUDY TOUR 
Vacation and study are rarely associated 
New 
planning to co-ordinate the two in its Travel 


Study this 


in one’s mind, but York University is 


summer. A 
party of University students will leave New 


Tour to be given 
York on July 2 for a study of the educational 
Fifty 
educators of Germany are co-operating with 


institutions of Germany. prominent 
the University in making this tour a success 
itin- 
offered will undoubtedly make this a 


The moderate charge and the excellent 
erary 
very popular form of summer work. Uni- 
versity credit is given for the course where the 
student completes the required reading and 


presents a satisfactory thesis. 


A dignified and well printed school paper is 
The Artisan, published by the Workers State 
Trade Education Shop of Bridgeport, Conn., 
Mr. John MeTaggart, Editor-in-chief. 





The next session of the Summer School of 
the South will be held from June 23 to July 
31, 1914, at the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn 
existence this school has had an extraordinary 


During the thirteen years of its 


influence for good upon the public education 
of the Southern States, helping to a 
considerable extent in the campaign that has 


very 


been and is still being waged for the better- 


ment of schools in this section. The annual 
attendance has been over 2,000, sometimes 
as many as 2,500. Professional courses are 


offered in all subjects of public school grade 


There are also courses credited on college 
entrance and college degrees 

The 
from all parts of the country, from universities, 


Public 


morning during the 


instructors in this school are chosen 
colleges and public school systems 
lectures are given every 
session by men of national reputation. In 
the evening there is also a lecture, generally 
illustrated, or 


some other form of entertain- 


ment. This year there will be a Shakespearean 
Festival of three plays by the Coburn Players 
and a series of five concerts by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, assisted by Ruth Welch, 
Soprano, and Emma Noe, Contralto 

The classes in Arf will be under the direction 
of Professor Herbert Kniffen of the University 
Miss 
art, 


of Pittsburgh, who will be assisted by 
Elizabeth Getz, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
director of 


district supervisor of 
and Mr. E. E. Utterbach 
industrial Memphis 
The work in manual training will be 


education, 
Tenn. 
under the direction of the Engineering faculty 

assisted by 
High School, 
Tenn., and Mr. Harold E, 
Manual Arts, Wakefield, 

Courses in basketry will be given by 
Mary J. McAfee, Quitman, Ga 


of the University of Tennessee, 
Mr. O. C 


Chattanooga, 


Kirkman, Central 
Spross, director of 
Mich 
Mrs 


A useful training class syllabus for drawing 
and handiwork has just been issued by the 
University of the State of New York, Albany, 
prepared by Royal B 
ants 


Farnum and his assist- 


Mr. Schuyler Bull has just issued a four- 
page leaflet entitled “The A B C of Letter- 
ing for Public Schools.’’ A five-cent stamp 
sent to 564 Averill Ave., Rochester, N. Y., 
would probably bring anybody a copy. 
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